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THE GREAT DEBATE 


BEGINS AGAIN 


GOP Congressmen yell for more war, less 
war, limited war; cheer both Mac and lke; 


dig in for long siege of Administration 


By Harry D. Gideonse 


GREAT DEBATE has been re-opened—but it is far 
from finished. 

The immediate results of General MacArthur’s return 
have brought the rulers in the Kremlin appreciably near- 
er to their first prewar objective: the isolation of the 
United States of America in world politics. The final re- 
sults of the episode are not clear, however, and they might 
not please either Moscow or Senator Taft. 

Everything we do at home has its direct or indirect im- 
plications abroad. The McCarran Act helped to strengthen 
the Soviet stereotype of an illiberal and frightened Amer- 
ica. McCarthy’s irresponsible and unscrupulous smear 
campaigns have weakened the effectiveness of Marshall’s 
and Acheson’s concerted campaign to strengthen Western 
Europe. Taft’s and Hoover’s proposals to help Europe as 
soon as it no longer needs help have reinforced all the 
doubts of neutralism. General MacArthur’s speech to 
Congress and the hysterical binge of public opinion have 
played right into the hands of the Soviet’s efforts to brand 
the United States as the “war party” and they have sim- 
ultaneously revived all of Europe’s questions as to the re- 
liability of the Truman-Acheson-Eisenhower policy of 
making the defense of Europe “U. S. Priority Number 
One.” The damage has been done, but there is plenty of 
reason for doubt as to the final outcome of the national 
ruminations which have now begun. 

The hero of Bataan and the commanding officer who 
accepted the surrender of Japan on the deck of the Mis- 
souri was entitled to all honors. It has escaped no one’s 
attention, however, that the major stress of the speech to 
Congress and the accompanying political exploitation 
were on Korea and World War II1]—and not on the vic- 
tory in the last war in the Pacific. The man who com- 
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manded the armies of the United Nations in Korea did 
not-even mention the United Nations in his speech, and 
the accompanying hoopla in the Congress and in the press 
is a strictly nationalist phenomenon—the boys want “to 
go it alone” and the current wave of parochial blindness 
is actually packaged as a return to “reality.” 

The accumulated frustrations of the postwar period 
have now suddenly come to an acute climax which has 
shattering implications for some of the brethren who 
have carefully nursed all the earlier symptoms. What does 
Senator Taft really think about a development which 
places his party clearly in a position where it is aggres- 
sively identified with vigorous and extended offensive war 
in China? Does he believe that the Kremlin can be de- 
cisively beaten by a war in Asia? Is he ready to support 
the additional mobilization credits—and powers—re- 
quired for the support of a war in China as well as for 
Eisenhower’s command in Europe? Or will MacArthur’s 
eloquence and narrowness of objective finally clarify the 
muddy and confused “facing both ways” which has 
characterized the Republican party ever since Senator 
Vandenberg lost his grip on the foreign affairs leader- 
ship? Does Senator Taft like MacArthur’s clear and per- 
suasive statement of the material and nationalist basis 
of the Asiatic revolution? And.is this not a strange con- 
firmation of Acheson’s policy toward Asiatic nationalism 
and of Truman’s Point Four? Is the Senator disposed to 
follow General MacArthur or will we now develop a new 
—and a third—faction in the Republican party? 

General MacArthur’s address to Congress hardly added 
anything to the information already in the possession of 
any reader of the New York Times. The frustrations of 
a military commander under a unique multiplicity of con- 
trols were dramatically developed, but he allowed his 
audience to believe that these difficulties were somehow 
due to Washington rather than to an international politi- 
cal situation of unparalleled delicacy, in which our State 
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Department had to take account of fissures at home as 
well as of exceptionally grave divergencies of political 
opinion in London, Ottawa, Delhi and other United Na- 
tions capitals. We can leave his technical military opin- 
jons—a small part of his discourse—to the technicians, 
but a civilian is at least entitled to observe that the em- 
phasis on Formosa (concerning which there is no issue 
vith present State Department policy) is clearly exagger- 
ated in the light of World War II experience. The claim 
that the loss of Formosa would suddenly “force our 
Western frontier back to the coast of California” is 
obvious political rhetoric in the light of the experience of 
the last war, in which even the loss of the Philippines left 
Australia and Hawaii in friendly hands, and in that case 
the enemy had a Japanese navy at his disposal, of which 
the Chinese or Communist equivalent is still far to seek. 

The dramatic delivery of the General’s speech has 
obscured some “smokescreen” phrases which will no 
doubt be singled out for later cross-examination. When 
the General spoke of “air reconnaissance” and the mili- 
tary need to “neutralize” the sanctuary, he meant (and 
he may be right) the need to bomb enemy bases beyond 
Korea, but it may be doubted whether some of his sup- 
porters so understand it. When the General stated that 
his views had been fully shared by practically every mili- 
tary leader, “including our own Joint Chiefs of Staff,” he 
added in passing the words, “from a military standpoint,” 
and few of his listeners seem to have understood the ex- 
tremely significant qualifications these vital words were 
intended to convey. Modern wars are not waged for their 
own sake. Military operations are an instrument to 
achieve a political purpose which cannot be achieved by 
pacific means. In the Korean case, the political purpose 
was primary, and embarrassing as it may be to Senator 
Taft and his friends, General MacArthur agreed that 
President Truman’s decision to support the Republic of 
Korea was a sound one. 

The political prerequisites of international police action 
are exceptionally delicate and they cover more ground 
than purely military considerations. In such a case, it is 
quite possible—indeed probable—that military consid- 
erations (whatever they may be) would lead to one con- 
clusion, but that the political circumstances call for an- 
other. In a case of action under the auspices of the United 
Nations, the political objectives are the main thing—and 
astatement of agreement “from a military standpoint” is 
therefore almost meaningless in the light of the picture 
ts a whole. Before it had been made, General MacArthur’s 
tatement had in fact been answered in a carefully rea- 
soned speech by General Bradley in Chicago on April 18, 
and the screaming headlines in some of our newspapers 
are simply a disturbing sign that the MacArthur brand of 
political skill in phrasing is superior to that displayed by 
some of his professional critics. Congressional hearings 
are subject to cross-examinations, however, and General 
MacArthur, who has not been subjected to an “open” 
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press conference in more than a decade, will discover 
that under such circumstances the pure flow of rhetoric 
will not suffice to obscure essential facts. 

In any event, the political objectives are defined by 
civilian authority—under our own Constitution, and more 
especially in the Korean case where they are defined in 
consultation with all the other principals in a United 
Nations operation. General MacArthur’s judgment on 
political contingencies is not really relevant, but he has 
himself made it a center of controversy—in World War 
II his criticism of the decision to fight the war with Ger- 
many first, and the war with Japan thereafter, was over- 
ruled by Roosevelt. He was sadly mistaken in his view 
that China would not enter the war in Korea, and he may 
well be similarly in error in his judgment that Russia 
would not enter this war after a direct attack upon 
Chinese objectives. He may well be right in some of his 
critique of the political judgment of others, but his con- 
stitutional function is the military execution of civilian 
judgment. In such matters, the essential difference be- 
tween certain types of South American republics and our 
own is precisely that the generals’ views should always 
be on tap, but never on top. 

Our separation of civilian and military responsibility 
is so well understood that few choose to argue the basic 
constitutional principle even in the present climax of the 
controversy. The impeachment argument disappeared 
within twenty-four hours. The separation of civilian and 
military responsibilities has led to some weaknesses in 
our structure, however, that deserve more attention than 
they are receiving. Illustrations can be found in the 
careers of most of our military leaders, including Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower and Leahy. Like MacArthur, they are 
inclined to think that the test of war is “victory” and not 
the achievement of the war’s political objectives (in the 
case of Korea: to deter aggression) . 

Nothing is more striking, in a comparison of our mili- 
tary memoirs of World War II with Churchill’s account, 
than the unreasoned American assumption that the pur- 
pose of the entire effort was “to win the war,” while 
Churchill never lost sight of the crucial fact that military 
victory should be a means to achieving our political ob- 
jectives. Whenever Churchill urged this basic argument 
on American military leaders, they had a tendency to 
regard his efforts as an attempt to introduce impure po- 
litical motives into a strictly military matter. In other 
words, we have somehow overdrawn the distinction be- 
tween civilian and military responsibility to include the 
idea that political considerations are primary unéil mili- 
tary action begins—and that they should cease to operate 
as soon as the men in uniform take over. 

In fact, of course, power is a part of policy formula- 
tion, in peace as well as in war. The “fleet in being” is an 
important political fact in peacetime and, on the other 
hand, the absence of United States military power since 
Petsdam is a vital political fact in all our tensions with 
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the Kremlin. Although public discussion is focused on 
General MacArthur, the basic flaw in our traditional out- 
look is really an exaggerated tendency to separate politi- 
cal and military considerations, which are in fact inevit- 
ably interwoven in peace as well as in wartime. General 
MacArthur’s stress on Washington’s agreement with his 
judgment “from a military standpoint” is in the same 
tradition as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s acceptance of “un- 
conditional surrender” as a military objective, irrespec- 
tive of the political postwar cost of achieving it. Policy is 
not one thing, and power another. The two are inex- 
tricably interwoven, and peace and survival are likely in 
a world such as ours only if their inevitable togetherness, 
in peace as well as in war, is constantly re-examined. 

The absence of any realistic evaluation of our power 
in relation to our political objectives is best illustrated 
by the present Congress, which has cheered both Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and General MacArthur to the point of 
making its applause a political demonstration. There 
seems to be little or no appreciation of the fact that the 
two generals are symbols of two sets of opposing political 
objectives and priorities, while neither of them represents 
the defeatist or isolationist ideology which characterizes 
the Congressional group that gave General MacArthur 
the warmest cheers. This political fact is the strongest 
reason for believing that the final impact of the Mac- 
Arthur episode is not likely to resemble the apparent 
present implications of the editorial and political acclaim 
which the General has received. The Lodge-Duff-Dewey- 
Eisenhower(?) wing in the Republican party is not likely 
to accept defeat under conditions in which it is clear that 
the Middle Western isolationists in the party are sailing 
under false colors. When all the thunder has cleared from 
the political skies, the State Department’s consistent cam- 
paign for strong allies will be seen to imply more con- 
sideration of other people’s opinions than General Mac- 
Arthur and his supporters are prepared to allow—or do 
they really think we are strong enough in this bi-polar 
world to “go it alone”? Do our four additional divisions 
for Eisenhower’s army confirm such a vainglorious pic- 
ture of America’s present power? And if we need—and 
seek—allies, are we likely to gain their support by an 
aggressive commitment to policies which are rejected by 
every one of our potential allies? Is it not clear that even 
if the war in Korea should spread into China eventually, 
it will be better for the ultimate strength of the United 
States if we carry our allies’ support to that stage by a 
demonstration of caution under unavoidable pressures, 
rather than by risking a Third World War by our impati- 
ence with the painful process of negotiation? 

Apart from President Truman himself, who lived up 
to his responsibilities to the United Nations as well as to 
his obligations under our own Constitution, honors for 
political courage in the present storm should perhaps go 
to Senator James H. Duff. Speaking at a dinner of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association, he chose to 
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recall Theodore Roosevelt’s firm insistence upon the 
maintenance of civilian supremacy over the military, 
adding that “this course has always been in the 
American tradition, however it may be berated when 
strong personalities are involved.” For good measure, th 
Senator reflected that the present occupant of the 
House might be inclined to agree with Theodore Roos 
velt’s comment that “We are a queer, emotional and hys 
terical people on occasion,” after the public stir created 
by Elihu Root’s statement as Secretary of War that Gen. 
eral Miles’s pronouncements “would not be tolerated in 
any officer of whatever rank.” 

The record is full of patience with General MacArthur, 
particularly since he continued to make his political 
pronouncements after he assumed a command under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Although it might be 
argued that disciplinary action should have been taken 
much earlier, the fact remains that President Truman 
finally had the political courage to act where even Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had failed to do so. When the historic 
dust has finally settled on this episode, the textbooks will 
probably record that the man from Missouri wrote a 
bright page in the history of free and constitutional gov- 
ernment for some successor of Senator Duff to quote on 
a comparable occasion in the future. 

Meanwhile, there is great peril of a shift in priorities 
from Europe to Asia. There is also an opportunity, how- 
ever, for a final clarification of the issues in the Repub- 
lican party, where appeasement and isolationism have 
found a new and colorful adversary in General Mac- 
Arthur. There is a wider area of agreement between Gen- 
eral MacArthur and many of his critics than there is 
between the General and a goodly number of his sup- 
porters. The General’s recognition that the revolution 
in Asia is not “ideological,” and his support for a positive 
Point Four policy as well as for the action in Korea, may 
well help to clarify some of the muddiest thinking at 






home and abroad. Neither Senators Taft and McCarthy, | 


nor Nehru and Herbert Morrison, may ultimately be 
strengthened by the political consequences of MacArthur's 
advocacy. It is not unlikely that the final outcome will be 
a strengthening of the center precisely where it has been 
most weakened by the loss of Senator Vandenberg. 

Senator Duff—who is no maverick, but a Republican 
Senator from Pennsylvania—called for an end to the na- 
tion’s “tremendous emotional binge” and stressed that 
“the only way in which this country can be united is to 
cut the politics out of our preparation for war by having 
a real, factual, sincere, bi-partisan foreign policy.” That 
is the voice of reason and of experience. His is a new 
voice in the Senate, but it has all the overtones of the lead 
that was given after 1945 by the elder statesman from 
Michigan, If the Chinese “volunteers” in Korea (and 
circumstances in Berlin, Yugoslavia and Iran) will per 
mit, there may still be time to hammer out the hard core 
of agreed American policy. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


AST WEEK, I discovered a new 
sal of renewing my youth. The 
secret wicket that leads back to the 
scenes of long ago is furnished by 
that most prosaic of publications, the 
Congressional Record. There an old 
man will find the heroes of youthful 
days: Blaine, Cleveland, McKinley, 
Bryan, the first Roosevelt, John Sher- 
man, Ben Tillman and many another 
figure notable for doughty deeds or 
melting eloquence. 

They are there, eternally young, on 
those carefully printed pages. Every 
speech made in the halls of Congress, 
every clumsy joke, every maudlin 
pretense at patriotism—they are all 
there in the permanence furnished by 
accurate and unflattering type. And 
as you follow a debate on war, on 
the tariff, on fiscal policy, you are 
overcome by the feeling that we are 
going round and round rather than 
forward. 

It all began with an effort on my 
part to substantiate my notion that, 
during my boyhood, we had had a 
Congressional committee which dug 
into political crookedness and came 
up with discoveries much like those 
which have been broadcast during 
recent weeks. I dimly recalled that 
there had been some question about 
the power of Congress to force wit- 
nesses to testify. And, it seemed to 
me, politicians were embarrassed by 
their own revelations—just as today. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Crime Didn't 
Start with Costello 


I got tired of the boasting of 
editors and columnists. They keep 
proclaiming with such a sense of 
superiority that these are the most 
sinful days the world has ever known. 
They seem to imagine that Mr. Cos- 
tello and his pals have invented evil. 
You would think that politicians of 
aforetime had been innocently and 
stupidly virtuous. 

My rather vague recollections ran 
the other way. I felt impelled to see 
if I could not make out a case for the 
wickedness of an earlier day. With 
nothing else to go on, I leafed 
through the volumes of the Congres- 
sional Record which record the 
affairs of the nineties, There I redis- 
covered the case of Mr. Elverton R. 
Chapman. 

This Mr. Chapman was a big sugar 
trust man. The great scandal of 
1894-97 was not concerned with the 
RFC or the policy racket. Congress- 
men were investigating themselves in 
an effort, not completely successful, 
to free themselves from the charge of 
having dabbled too deeply in sugar. 
Some of the sweetness clung to what 
in those days were called their togas 
—and the odor exuded was distinctly 
sour. 

On May 12, 1897, with the Span- 
ish-American War just pausing on 
tiptoe at the door, Senator William 
V. Allen, a Republican from Ne- 
braska, introduced a resolution which 
gives a wonderful picture of the 
times. In the preamble, he recites 
that, on May 17, 1894, the Senate 
had adopted a resolution with regard 
to the sugar scandals. The whole 
thing had been started by the news- 


papers, In sizing up the differences 
between those days and these, the 
more dynamic part played by the 
newspapers fifty or sixty years ago 
furnishes the most striking contrast. 
Resolutions in 1894 and 1897 started 
with the rumpus kicked up by editors 
and reporters. 

The Sun, “a newspaper published 
in New York . . . stated that bribes 
had been offered to certain Senators 
to induce them to vote against the 
pending tariff bill.” And the Press, 
“a newspaper published in Philadel- 
phia, said . . . the sugar schedule had 
been made up in consideration of 
large sums of money paid for cam- 
paign purposes of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Because the journalists were mess- 
ing dangerously in public affairs, the 
Senators and Representatives were 
driven to action. A committee of five 
Senators was appointed to make an 
investigation. Mr. Chapman was 
subpoenaed and refused to give in- 
formation about gifts made by the 
sugar trust. There was a long discus- 
sion as to whether Congress had the 
right to do anything about his stub- 
bornness. He was “a quiet, orderly, 
gentlemanly man,” but he had been 
advised by distinguished counsel that 
he could not be forced to talk. Just 
what powers the Senate possessed in 
relation to such a case was carefully 
discussed by the best lawyers in that 
body. In the end, the “gentlemanly” 
sugar man was sent to jail. 

I must confess that the sugar 
barons of those days were ultimately 
successful, They got the rates which 
they wanted. But a healthy scare was 
thrown into the members of Con- 
gress. When they got up to speak, 
many of them felt obliged to swear 
that they had not made profits out 
of deals in sugar stock. And when 
old Ben Tillman took the floor and 
thundered forth the facts furnished 
him by the journalists of those days, 
his concussions were worth hearing. 
Crookedness was not invented during 
the Truman Administration. And this 
matter of forcing witnesses to testify 
goes a long way back. 








Ss AMERICA mobilizes its man- 

power and industries to resist 
Communist aggression, thoughtful 
agronomists, foresters and others 
concerned with land problems lie 
awake nights in wonderment. Can 
America’s natural resources, heavily 
depleted by a century of intensive 
use, and particularly by World War 
II, stand another wartime drain? 

The evidence of a decline in our 
natural wealth is appalling. Although 
the Fede al Government is spending 
several hundred million dollars an- 
nually in research and grants to 
farmers to prevent and control 
erosion, the battle to stop this can- 
cerous malady is far from won. Every 
year, it is estimated, the topsoil from 
several hundred thousand acres is 
washed into streams, owing to poor 
farming practices and failure to pro- 
tect the land from wind and rain. 
Floods, aggravated by abuse of 
watersheds, cost the nation at least a 
billion dollars annually in property 
losses. Our forest capital is dwin- 
dling, and there may soon be a fam- 
ine of high-grade timber. Our wild- 
life has been sadly reduced. The 
fisheries are declining, particularly 
the valuable West Coast salmon runs 
and the Chesapeake Bay oyster beds. 

So fast have our water problems, 
which are only aspects of our land 
problems, been piling up that the 
President in January 1950 appointed 
a Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion, headed by Morris L. Cooke, to 
launch an intensive investigation. 
Now, a year later, the Commission 
has completed its work and produced 
three reports, “A Water Policy For 
the American People,” “Ten Rivers 
In America’s Future,” and “Water 
Resources Law.” 

To comprehend the Commission’s 
findings, we must discuss the second 
volume first. The third is a study of 
the various state water laws with rec- 
ommended legislation. 

“Ten Rivers In America’s Future” 
is a comprehensive report on five 





AntHony NETBOY, a journalist, is the 
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Can Our Rivers 


Not at the present attrition rate, reports 


the President's Water Resources Policy Commission 


river basins in the West—the Colum- 
bia, Central Valley of California, 
Missouri, Colorado and Rio Grande; 
and five in the East—the Connecticut, 
Alabama-Coosa, Potomac, Ohio and 
Tennessee. 


PROBLEMS IN WEST 


The Commission finds that in the 
West, where the great bulk of the bil- 
lions spent in recent decades has 
gone, there are still staggering prob- 
lems. 

In the Columbia Valley, we have 
abundant untapped water resources. 
“This river, second only to the Mis- 
sissippi in volume of flow, can pro- 
duce power in abundance. Its mines 
and forests can provide basic ma- 
terials for a large industrial develop- 
ment.” The Federal Government has 
built some big water projects and 
many are under construction in the 
Valley, but the program is out of bal- 


ance. Too much money is probably 
being spent on big river im- 
provements and _ multiple-purpose 


dams, and too little on restoring 
mangled forests and overgrazed 
ranges. The important fishery re- 
sources have not only been largely 
neglected but impaired by the high 
dams that keep our valuable salmon 


Take It? 


By Anthony Netboy 


schools from reaching their spawning 
grounds. In the Pacific Northwest, 
billions of dollars will be needed to 
provide more power, farmland and 
opportunities for industry. 

In the Missouri Valley, the Federal 
Government is putting into opera- 
tion the $6-billion Pick-Sloan Plan, 
calling for numerous dams, irriga- 
tion works, river deepening, and so 
on. But not much has been allocated 
to restoring the abused watershed 
(which helps to aggravate the peri- 
odic floods in the Missouri Valley). 
Furthermore, there is a real conflict 
between the people of the upper Mis- 
souri, who want water for irrigation 
and power, and those in the lower 
Missouri, who seek improved naviga- 
tion. Scientists say there isn’t enough 
actual and potential water in the 
Missouri and its tributaries to satisfy 
all demands, and that the Pick-Sloan 
Plan is misbegotten—its results will 
not justify the heavy expenditures. 

The Rio Grande is probably the 
sickest river basin in the United 
States. This arid watershed, the old- 
est continuously settled area in the 
country, has been so abused by over- 
grazing that the erodible topsoils are 
literally disappearing—washing into 
the canyons and streams with every 
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GRAND COULEE DAM: IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, BILLIONS ARE NEEDED 


rain, and choking the irrigation 
ditches as well as the great reservoirs. 
The Rio Grande Valley has more 
people on the land than it will sup- 
port. 

In the Colorado River basin, five 
states are fighting for the river's 
water and the problem is to make 
some kind of allocation that will sat- 
isfy them all. And Mexico has a 
right by international treaty to draw 
water from this precious river. 

In the humid East, the Commis- 
sion points out, “water has generally 
been taken for granted. . . . Undevel- 
oped water has been very nearly a 
free good. In fact, the main prob- 
lem in recent years has been that of 
devising protection against too much 
water in periods of flood.” 


BIG .DAMS 


But now the rapid growth of popu- 
lation and industry has made Eastern- 
ers think of ways of getting more 
usable water. The Commission sug- 
gests that we build big dams on the 
main streams, like those erected by 
TVA, to provide low-cost electricity 
and flood protection, and that we 
clean up these polluted rivers. 

For example, the Commission be- 
lieves that multiple-purpose projects 
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would be of great benefit on the Con- 
necticut River, providing more power 
for New England’s industries, flood 
protection for the cities, and the like. 
In the Ohio and Potomac River 
basins, the Commission urges build- 
ing several big TV-like dams. 

In “A Water Policy For the Amer- 
ican People,” the Commission sums 
up the results of its findings. Its 
major conclusion is that the United 
States—and especially the Federal 
Government—has been dealing with 
its water problems in a piecemeal, ir- 
rational and wasteful manner. In- 
stead of a coordinated approach that 
would yield the best results, we have 
planned our public works too often 
on the basis of short-term economic 
expediency and sectional pressures. 
Moreover, we have paid excessive at- 
tention to engineering works on the 
rivers and neglected the deteriorated 
lands which drain into them. 

The Federal Government has been 
spending over a billion dollars annu- 
ally in recent years on water develop- 
ments, with plans projected for about 
$60 billion of construction in the fu- 
ture. But how effective these out- 
lays have been in overcoming our 
water shortages and reducing floods, 
it is hard to say. 


The Commission says that we must 
take a fresh approach and offers the 
following guiding principles: 

1. We should have clearly defined 
regional and national goals. 

2. Our planning must be for en- 
tire river basins, not for separate 
purposes on each river. 

3. We must have “a simple pro- 
cedure for determining whether the 
money to be invested in a river-basin 
program will be well spent.” 

4. We must develop “a system of 
repayment designed to treat alike all 
who will enjoy the advantages of 
Federal investment.” 

5. We must provide “those who 
prepare the plans for the nation’s 
river-basin programs with all the 
knowledge which is required to as- 
sure good plans.” (Expensive pro- 
jects have been launched in the past 
on the basis of insufficient and some- 
times erroneous data.) 

6. Finally, we should apply 
“sound management principles to our 
watersheds, to the groundwaters 
which replenish our supplies, and to 
the floodwaters which, when har- 
nessed, confer a host of blessings.” 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The Commission makes many 
valuable suggestions for putting these 
principles into practice. It asks that 
Congress set up separate commis- 
sions for each of the major river 
basins “to coordinate the surveys, 
construction activities, and opera- 
tions of the Federal agencies.” A 
Federal Board of Review, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, should take an overall 
glance at the plans submitted by the 
Federal agencies for each basin. The 
Board, having a national outlook, 
would be able to overcome the sec- 
tional pressures which now dictate 
many of our public works. 

As readers of “Ten Rivers” can 
well see, the time for action is now. 
“Continuation of present policies,” 
says the Commission, “or lack of 
them, will mean a continuing waste 
of money and effort in the pursuit of 
conflicting goals.” 











WasuincrTon, D. C. 

T WAS ONE of those mirthless iron- 
4 that the week in which Arthur 
Vandenberg died saw the resounding 
and splintering crash of the country’s 
bi-partisan foreign policy. So high 
did the adulation of MacArthur swirl 
that the news of Vandenberg’s de- 
mise passed almost without trace. 

The significance of the Michigan 
Senator’s achievement was not that 
he turned from isolationist to inter- 
nationalist, and in so doing carried 
with him for a while the majority of 
the Republican party, but that he 
finally understood, after a long her- 
metic period of provincialism, that 
peace and security are possible only 
through collective action with the 
other democracies of the world. Stal- 
in’s ultimate trump is not the sucking 
of the U. S. into a war with China, or 
into Iran, the Balkans or Berlin, but 
the splitting of the UN, and isolating 
the U. S. as a lone power. 

The world is always at some his- 
toric turn, but some times are more 
historic than others. In these next 
months, we shall have to define—and 
the decision is not reversible— 
whether we become a world Imper- 
ium, starting off unilaterally to de- 
stroy Soviet power, or we join the 
world colloquium, acting in concert 
with others in a common policy to 
halt aggression. High-flown as the 
alternatives sound, these are the 
roads of history before us. 

Vandenberg’s bi-partisan policy 
was a casualty of that dilemma. From 
the start of his wasting illness, the 
GOP elder statesman was unable to 
provide any leadership for the collec- 
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By Robert Dean 


Vandenberg Leaves 
Void in GOP 


tive-security wing of the Republican 
party. And because no other figure 
commanded his authority, Wherry 
and Taft soon took the wheel. 

Yet the Republican party as a 
whole is not behind the new Mac- 
Arthur line. Tom Dewey, who always 
believes that caution is the better part 
of valor, has been quiet. So too has 
Big Jim Duff of Pennsylvania, the 
most promising figure in the GOP. 

The hard core of opposition, how- 
ever, will be coming from the tight 
band of New England and Middle At- 
lantic Republican Senators who feel 
that Taft and Wherry have been play- 
ing not only bad patriotism, but bad 
politics as well. This group—led by 
Lodge and Ives—is unhappy at the 
fact that the GOP is being labeled a 
war party, while the Democrats as- 
sume the mantle of peace. Moreover, 
it believes that MacArthur, and Taft 
and Wherry, are dead wrong on the 
issue of extending the war into China. 
Such a move, they believe, would 
simply untie Stalin’s hands in Europe 
and allow the Red Army to march 
across the Continent without oppo- 
sition. 

At the moment, the MacArthur tide 
is running too strong for these Re- 
publicans to speak out publicly. The 
former SCAP intends to stoke the 
home fires for quite a while by trips 
and speeches in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and other cities before coming to 
Washington and testifying before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

That debate over our Far Eastern 
policy will be a bitter one, with no 
holds barred. One incident that did 


not pass unnoticed symbolized the 


situation. On Thursday, Washington 
turned out en masse to greet Old 
Doug. At the end of festivities, Mac- 
Arthur’s entourage marched to the 
Washington Monument, where he was 
scheduled to receive the keys to the 
city. Onto the speaker’s platform 
strode the Caesar of the Pacific. 
There he stopped and cordially greet- 
ed Army Secretary Frank Pace. Then 
he moved on to the rostrum. On the 
way, face unsmiling, he saw the un- 
smiling face of Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall. MacArthur, 
tight-lipped, walked straight by. 
ee 

Preliminary to issuing specific 
price ceilings for manufactured pro- 
ducts, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has announced a price-fixing 
“yardstick” which will measure 
whether a company is entitled to 
“price relief” from specific ceilings. 
The so-called “industry earnings 
standard” states that no firm can 
raise its prices if the industry’s cur- 
rent earnings amount to 85 per cent 
of its best year’s average from 1946 
to 1949. 

Adapted from the old OPA, the 
standard has a two-fold function: 
The OPS cannot examine the profit 
position of every single firm to see 
whether it is being squeezed too hard 
and needs relief; setting a standard 
for each individual firm would merely 
subsidize the inefficient ones by al- 
lowing them to raise their prices to 
cover their own high costs. By set- 
ting the earnings on an industry 
basis, marginal firms are forced to 
increase productivity in order to in- 
crease profits. 

Of course, the new order is at- 
tacked as “profit control.” In one 
sense, it is; how could a general sys- 
tem of price controls work without 
such a standard? In actual fact, the 
OPS order provides for a consider- 
able degree of “profit protection.” 
The base years picked are the most 
profitable in U. S. industry, and the 
standard is only 85 per cent of this 
high average. The OPA’s “industry 
earnings standard” was 100 per cent 
of the 1936-1939 average. 


The New Leader 
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LonDON 

T WAS ON MY RETURN from Strat- 

ford-on-Avon, where I had been to 
see Richard II, Shakespeare’s study 
of a king who is all-powerful at one 
moment and deposed the next, that 
I read about Harry Truman’s dis- 
missal of MacArthur; and the set- 
ting seemed appropriate. 

Readers of THE New LEADER may 
remember that, in reporting on the 
British view of Korea last December, 
I headed my article “Britain vs. Mac- 
Arthur. Yet the first British reaction 
to the news, even from those who had 
been most incensed by the general’s 
political announcements, and most 
bitterly opposed to his desire to carry 
the war to the Chinese mainland, was 
remarkably restrained. 

Perhaps there was even a slight 
shock: Like Churchill before his 
electoral disaster of 1945, MacArthur 
had in a unique way been “there,” 
on the political scene, for such a 
long time. Personally, I have always 
had an admiration for him ever since 
he warmed Allied hearts in 1942 by 
his stand at Bataan and his dramatic 
dash to Australia. But that was 
nearly a decade ago, and meanwhile 
I had felt more and more strongly 
that time and events had passed be- 
yond him and that he no longer had 
any understanding of why the empire 
of his friend Chiang Kai-shek had 


collapsed like a house of cards, or 
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what forces were moving the masses 
on the Asian mainland. 

The dazzling height of MacArthur’s 
power and the suddenness of his fall 
inevitably suggest historical com- 
parisons. In a sympathetic study, in 
which he paid full credit to Mac- 
Arthur’s achievements, Malcolm 
Muggeridge wrote in the Conserva- 
tive Daily Telegraph: 

“If now General MacArthur 
feels bitterly about his summary 
dismissal after such services, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his fame will assuredly sur- 
vive long after his detractors are 
forgotten, and that other great 
soldiers have shown little aptitude 
in dealing with the political con- 
sequences of their campaigns.” 
The Times drew a parallel between 

General MacArthur and Winston 
Churchill’s ancestor, the famous Duke 
of Marlborough and most successful 
of all British commanders, who in 
1711 fell from power with equal sud- 
denness when he set himself against 
peace with France, just as MacArthur 
had favored wider war against China. 

“Tt is fundamental,” said Truman, 
“that military commanders must be 
governed by policies and directives 
issued to them in the manner provid- 
ed by our laws and Constitution.” 

The Times compares this with 
Swift’s comment when Marlborough 
was at the height of his fame. “There 
are certain maxims,” wrote Swift, 


BRITAIN and 
MacARTHUR 


While most of the British press hailed Mac’s recall, 


the issues in the Far East have not been settled 


By T. R. Fyvel 


“that all wise governments have ob- 
served.” The first was that no pri- 
vate man should have a commission 
to be general for life; the second 
was “to keep military power in abso- 
lute subjection to the civil, nor ever 
suffer the former to influence or in- 
terfere with the latter.” 

The Daily Herald, official organ of 
the Labor party, was politely re- 
strained concerning MacArthur’s fall. 
But the Daily Herald has always 
tended to represent the political battle 
between the U. S. Administration and 
the Republicans as in some ways 
parallel with that between the Labor 
Government and the Conservatives. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, it gave 
strong approval to Truman’s action. 

But so, for that matter, did the 
Times, which said that the position 
MacArthur had built up in Tokyo 
“seemed to belong more to Roman 
times than our own, and it is with a 
Roman severity that President Tru- 
man has judged him. Once again the 
quiet-mannered man from Missouri, 
the unassuming civilian who is always 
belittled by his critics at home, has 
cut his way through a grave crisis 
by a decisive act of political cour- 
age.” 

To come down to a more mundane 
level—the violent American debate 
has, of course, echoed across the At- 
lantic. The anti-British diatribes of 
the Hearst and McCormick news- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








BRITAIN comm 


papers have been reported in the Brit- 
ish press, and read with some mysti- 
fication at the dominant role attribut- 
ed to Britain in the matter, for feel- 
ing here is that, over the last six 
months, British policy had never 
achieved sufficient consideration in 
Washington. 

The Daily Telegraph pointed out 
that certain military circles in Britain 
shared MacArthur’s views. The Man- 
chester Guardian, which had been 
strongly critical of MacArthur, sug- 
gested that Britain should now send 
more troops to Korea to show that 
accusations of “appeasement” were 
false. The Beaverbrook press, in an 
immediate retort, attacked the Man- 
chester Guardian for meddling in 
American affairs; it said that the 
Truman-MacArthur clash was a 
purely domestic United States matter, 
and that the slogan for Britain must 
be “Out of the Ring!” 

This may not be so easy, for the 
same day the Washington corres- 


pondent of Beaverbrook’s Daily Ex- 


press reported that some member of 
the State Department “leaked” ad- 
vance news of the British aide mé- 
moire on the Japanese peace treaty, 
with whose outlook John Foster Dul- 
les was thought to be in general 
agreement, And the “leaked” version 
was so distorted (“Britain wants to 
hand over Formosa to Mao right 
away”) that it seemed deliberately 
designed to divert Congressional 
fury from the State Department. As 
MacColl wrote: “A whisper here, a 
little chat over the cocktails there, 
and lo! Britain was the goat again.” 

And so it goes on. Readers of THE 
New LEADER may recall that, as early 
as last August, I gave warning of 
a rift between British and American 
opinion. I am afraid sections of the 
press on both sides have done their 
best to widen misunderstanding. 

At the risk of repetitiousness, it 
may therefore be worth recapitulat- 
ing the main aspects of the situation 
as seen from here: 

1. Truman’s conflict with Mac- 
Arthur was primarily and essentially 
an American matter, but it is cer- 


tainly true that, in their stand against 
MacArthur, the “triumvirate” (as the 
Republican statement called them) of 
Truman, Acheson and Marshall had 
the support of the governments of 
Britain, Canada, India and Pakistan, 
though perhaps not Australia. And 
while Prime Minister Menzies of 
Australia had supported MacArthur, 
Lester Pearson of Canada had sharp- 
ly criticized him. ; 

2. In the British view, involve- 
ment in war in China would be an 


act of major folly at a time when the | 





AUSTRALIA’S MENZIES: WITH MAC 


defensive arrangements for Western 
Europe have hardly been begun and 
the Middle East, especially Iran, is 
in a state of dangerous instability. 
Compared with this major consid- 
eration, the gains or losses of British 
(and also, note, partly American) 
trade through Hong Kong are an in- 
significant factor. 

3. Statements such as that of 
Senator Taft that the United States 
should engage in all-out war against 
China, while accepting the risk of 
Russian intervention, i.e., while ac- 
cepting the fact that there are at 
present only four under-strength 
American and British divisions to 
keep the Russians away from the 
Ruhr and the Channel ports, are read 
here with a sense of puzzlement and 
the feeling that Senator Taft, who 
likes to think aloud, has simply not 


begun to think out what his policy 
would imply for America’s more ex. 
posed allies. 

From all these misunderstandings, 
a number of conclusions must be 
drawn. The first is this: Such con- 
cerns of the Western powers as the 
American campaign in Korea, the 
long-drawn-out British war against 
Communist guerrillas in Malaya, 
supplying the Western powers with 
vital raw materials, the costly French 
war in Indo-China and French diff- 
culties in North Africa, American 
interests in Arabian oil and British 
interests in the oil of the Persian 
Gulf—these and many other matters 
are today in greater or lesser degree 
the joint concern of the Atlantic pow- 
ers. 

A way must therefore be found 
by the governments to remove delib- 
erations of these matters at least 
partly from the shrill rough-and- 
tumble of domestic party politics in 
each country. In view of American 
world leadership, it is especially im- 
portant that American political lead- 
ers should realize that the wild accu- 
sations which are accepted as a 
convention in American domestic 
politics can do untold harm in the 
international sphere. 

The second point is this: It is ur- 
gent for Western observers to clarify 
their minds on where they stand with 
regard to the often conflicting claims 
of sovereign national interests, the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and, in the case 
of Britain, the close-knit British 
Commonwealth. Is the present West- 
ern organization inadequate? Over 
here, the point has been raised, for 
instance, by Professor Arnold Toyn- 
bee, who, starting out from his quip 
of “No annihilation without repre- 
sentation,” advocated a form of At- 
lantic Federalism. Some other no- 
table British arguments on this sub- 
ject have recently been put forward, 
and I hope to deal with these in a 
further article. For MacArthur may 
have left Tokyo, but the question re- 
mains: “Where do we go from 
here?” 


The New Leader 
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INSIDE SOVIET GERMANY: 3 





Planned Poverty 


“, . . The Party rejects and vilifies every principle 
for which the Socialist movement originally stood, and 
it chooses to do this in the name of Socialism. . . . 
Even the names of the four Ministries by which we 
are governed exhibit a sort of impudence in their de- 
liberate reversal of the facts. The Ministry of Peace 
concerns itself with war, the Ministry of Truth with 
lies, the Ministry of Love with torture and the Ministry 
of Plenty with starvation.” —Orweli, 1984 


EHIND THE MOVEMENT for “social reform” or “so- 
Buia revolution,” which has given to Communism its 
main strength, has always been the great hope of the 
poor and the discontented that life would become better. 

In Soviet Germany, as in all the other satellite states 
and in the Soviet Union, life has become worse. There is 
less to eat, less to buy, less to enjoy. New and more ter- 
rible fears have displaced the old anxiety about keeping 
a job or paying doctor bills. In the free Western half of 
Berlin—an island in the middle of a Soviet sea—this is 
realized most sensitively. During the blockade which 
afflicted millions with cold and hunger, the Communists 
made an offer to distribute some coal and rations to West 
Berliners who would only have to pick them up in the 
East. This was almost unanimously rejected by the popu- 
lation. As against the slave-labor system in the Soviet 
areas, they insisted—in what surely must be the most as- 
tounding and most instructive political claim of all time— 
on “the right to be unemployed!” They knew of the con- 
ditions of slavery of fellow-workers who had been drafted 
into the Wismuth AG, the huge Soviet corporation which 
is digging for uranium in southeast Germany’s mountain 
ranges. 

If you were to visit an average working-class family 
in Eastern Germany, nothing could have prepared you for 
the shock you would undergo. There is still, six years 
after the war, the daily struggle with ration cards and 
coupons, Instead of meat (which is hardly ever avail- 
able), there are fish and herring; there are no eggs, no 





THIS IS THE THIRD of five articles on the Soviet state in 
Eastern Germany by one of the best-informed Americans 
in Berlin. Melvin J. Lasky, a former editor of THE NEw 
LEADER, is editor of the Berlin magazine, Der Monat. 
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cheese, no milk (occasionally some milk powder for 
children only) ; the quality of bread is poor (and at that 
not too plentiful) ; flour and sugar are dispensed only in 
the smallest quantities; potatoes are the staple of life. 

No one can afford a visit to a restaurant, for restau- 
rants are part of a state-owned chain of H-O stores where 
everything can be had . . . but at legalized black-market 
prices. A worker who averages about two hundred marks 
a month (or less than one mark per hour) cannot afford 
two marks for coffee and cake, or ten marks for a meal 
with real red meat. In these H-O stores, too, he could 
satisfy all his other needs—shoes, overcoat, a shirt and 
suit, a bicycle for his son, some curtains for the house, 
some pots and pans for the kitchen. But none of these is 
« lable in the free market; and when they finally do 
arrive, to honor a ration coupon, they are of such appall- 
ingly poor quality that one wonders what has happened 
to the quality industrial manufacturing for which the Ger- 
mans used to be famous. Pharmaceutical products are 
similarly hard to get and are inferior. The writer recently 
examined a bottle of pills purchased in an East German 
Apotheke—no two pills of the fifty in the bottle were of 
the same size, color or texture. The appearance of cotton 
and gauze was such as to make it risky to apply them to 
any open wound. The means to maintain health have 
deteriorated to the extent that the leading doctors of the 
world-famous Charité Hosptal in East Berlin have de- 
clared that they could no longer bear responsibility for 
the fate of their patients; many of the leading surgeons 
and specialists have felt compelled to leave for the West. 

How can one explain this onset of poverty? 

First, one could say that the destruction of the war 
Hitler unleashed upon the world was ultimately visited 
on Germany. All the leading cities were smashed into 
ruins—Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz, Zwickau, Gotha, 
Erfurt, Weimar, But then the cities of Western Germany 
had also been bombed—yet Munich, Hamburg, Frankfurt 
are today almost rebuilt. The railroads of France, also 
fearfully damaged, have been functioning normally for 
years; in Italy, the bridges have all been restored. Yet in 
Soviet Germany one can walk for miles along city streets 
and see nothing but the rubble of 1944-45. The will to 


reconstruct is there. But where is the iron and steel? 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








SOVIET GERMANY CONTINUED 


A far more decisive factor has been the dismantling 
and reparations program instituted by the Soviets, One 
can, of course, argue that Russia, itself ravaged by invad- 
ing German armies, had a right to plunder and loot the 
fallen conqueror. But is this not in open contradiction to 
the professed principles of Bolshevism, according to 
which “peace without annexations and indemnities” is 
the only possible program for international socialism? 





LEIPZIG: MORE POSTERS, LESS FOOD 


Whatever items of value in Eastern Germany were in- 
tact after May 1945 were packed into trucks and railway 
cars and shipped eastward. It has been estimated that 90 
per cent of all industrial equipment present in Berlin 
during June 1945 was dismantled and removed. The 
famous Zeiss works in Jena was dismantled twice; first 
in October 1945, and again two years later, after it had 
been replaced and rebuilt. Throughout Soviet Germany 
today, most of the railroad system operates on a single- 
track system—the second set of rails has been removed 
and shipped to Russia. It is impossible to estimate the 
total extent of this operation. Even Germans who worked 
in Russian offices as statisticians have been arrested and 
deported for keeping records accurately and in detail. 

When the physical dismantling program came to a halt, 
the reparations still continued. A considerable sector of 
the East German economy is organized into Russian in- 
dustrial corporations known as Sowjet-AG’s; they are 
Russian-managed and produce only for “export” to the 
Soviet Union, A good portion of the Baltic fisheries also 
comes under this new kind of “imperialist exploitation,” 





thus explaining why East Germany, with full access to 
the sea, needs to ration fish for its own population. 

A third important factor in the organized creation of 
poverty has been the Bolshevization of East German eco- 
nomic life. The Western economies have recovered and 
surpassed their prewar standards of production by many 
different techniques: America resorts to private initiative; 
England employs democratic socialization; in France and 
Italy, in the Lowlands and Scandinavia, mixed economy 
techniques are used. All of them, to a greater or lesser 
extent, have been successful. It is not an issue between 
pure forms of “capitalism” or “socialism,” but with what 
intelligence, imagination and reasonableness an economic 
program is put through, In East Germany, as in the other 
satellite states, the crude totalitarian formulas of Soviet 
Russia have been employed. Collectivization has been sud- 
den and forced. Dispossession of private business is or- 
dered by a ukase from above. Norms are fixed with no 
relation to real capacities. Norms are declared “ful- 
filled” and “surpassed” with no relation to real achieve- 
ments, This is not “planning,” but bureaucratized chaos. 


"OVERWHELMING SUCCESSES’ 


Nowhere have absolute production figures been made 
available. All official statistics are given in mysterious 
percentages of something else. To what extent is the 
“overwhelming success” of the Two-Year-Plan (“ful- 
filled” in a year and a half) shared by the Germans and 
the Soviet sectors of the economy? Reliable information 
has estimated that the annual production of the Sowjet- 
AG’s amounts to 3.2 billion marks, for the Russians di- 
rectly control 34 per cent of the coal mines, 40 per cent 
of the power plants, 82 per cent of the fuel industries, 34 
per cent each of machine-construction and metallurgy, 
40 per cent of the electrical industry, 52 per cent of the 
chemical, 25 per cent of the optical and 10 per cent each 
of the cellulose, paper and construction industries. 

In order to compensate for this huge loss, the German 
Communist government has converted the trade-union 
movement—which was for generations a powerful inde- 
pendent institution—into an appendage of the state. Its 
essential function is to keep labor morale high for in- 
creased production. It has no right to strike, no right to 
bargain collectively. It helps distribute extra rations to 
“activists” who embody the old hated speed-up system 
now adopted as German Stakhanovism; this is known 
here as Hennecke-Arbeit, named after some unfortunate 
miner who was selected to embody the principle of how 
easy it is to work harder and increase output per man 
by two hundred to three hundred per cent. 

As a final factor to explain Eastern poverty is the tragic 
fact that Soviet Russia has cut Central Europe off from 
the West, with which it had lived and traded for so long. 
The foreign trade of Eastern Germany for 1950 was con- 
fined almost entirely (84 per cent) to the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites. 


The New Leader 
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By Raphael Abramovitch 


OUR RUSSIAN 
ALLIES 


The Russians will fight on democracy's side 


against Stalin—but as allies, never as puppets 


EUTRALITY is no longer possible 

N in a world which is being in- 
creasingly and rapidly divided into 
two hostile camps. Every nation and 
every political group in every coun- 
try has to take sides—in the “cold 
war” as well as in a shooting war, if 
such a calamity should occur. This 
applies not only to the free peoples 
which are masters of their destinies 
and their governments, but also to the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain and 
even to the people of the U.S.S.R. 
They too will have to choose. They 
will have to choose not in an actual 
sense, because they are enslaved and 
lack the slightest possibility of ex- 
pressing their wishes openly and 
changing or directing the policy of 
their regime; they will have to 
choose in a moral sense—in their 
minds, 

Whether the Russians decide to de- 
fend their country and support the 
Stalin regime in its struggle against 
the foreign foes whom Soviet propa- 
ganda brands as “imperialists” and 
to whom it attributes the most sin- 
ister intentions or whether the Rus- 
sians will silently hope and pray for 
a victory of the Allies while care- 
fully hiding their sentiments behind 
pious patriotic phrases—either de- 
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cision of the masses will have a tre- 
mendous and very real significance 
for the regime and for the outcome 
of a possible war. 

A great materialist whose name 
was Karl Marx once said: “If an idea 
takes hold of the mind of an entire 
people, it becomes a great material 
force.” Stalin probably knows his 
Marx. But even if he does not, Stalin 
has learned this lesson the hard way 
—by experience during the last war, 
when his regime escaped annihilation 
by a very narrow margin, when huge 
Soviet armies surrendered to the Ger- 
mans almost without a fight and 
when millions of Soviet civilians re- 
garded the German invaders as their 
“liberators” from the Stalin yoke. 


NAZI 'TEACHERS' 


It took months of German occupa- 
tion and the experience of Nazi 
bestiality to teach the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. the bitter truth about the 
real meaning of Nazism. Only then 
did the resistance of the Russians be- 
come effective. The Russian demo- 
crats, labor leaders and socialists did 
not need this experience. From the 
very outset—and long before Stalin 
did so—they were against Hitler and 
for the Allies in the Second World 
War. In 1941, they included Russia 
in the democratic alliance not be- 
cause they considered the Stalin re- 
gime worthy of being saved—they 





Soviet AmRMAN Peter Pirogov—thousands 
of Russians like him await our action. 


never had any illusions about Stalin’s 
real plans in this conflict and had 
publicly stated so—but because help- 
ing Russia was the only way of de- 
feating Hitler and saving the world 
and Russia from deadly Nazi dom- 
ination, (A recently published book, 
Stalin Means War, by G. Tokaev, a 
colonel in the Red Army who left 
Russia in 1949, indicates that this at- 
titude was also shared by the Com- 
munist Opposition in Russia itself. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted 
at a clandestine conference held in 
Moscow on July 5, 1941.) 

This time, the Russian democrats 
and socialists will once more side 
with the Allies against the “Enemy 
No. 1”—but the enemy now is Stalin. 
World Communism led by Moscow is 
the greatest danger to the freedom 
of the world and to the ideals of 
world democratic labor—and_ this 
time there is no Hitler to distort the 
picture, 

But can we be sure that the greatly 
misinformed and politically unedu- 
cated masses of the U.S.S.R. will 
understand the real situation? Will 
they not, under the influence of Rus- 
sia’s tremendous victories in the last 
war, be more susceptible to the slo- 
gans of “Soviet patriotism” and Rus- 
sian nationalism which the Stalin 
propaganda is so feverishly trying to 
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RUSSIAN ALLIES conn 


promote? It is very probable that the 
Russians, who hate Stalin more than 
ever, will understand the situation. 
But no one can be sure of that, This 
imposes a vital task upon the Western 
democracies, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, upon the Russian 
democratic groups—the only ones 
who can speak for the masses of the 
Russian people, who are unable to 
express themselves, 

There is a far-reaching community 
of ideas and interests between the 
Russian democrats and the demo- 
cratic Allies, and this community 
creates a basis for an alliance—for 


the Russians to join the Atlantic na-. 


tions and for the Allies to regard the 
Russian people as their ally and 
friend, as distinguished from the Bol- 
shevik regime which is the enemy— 
the only enemy. 


UNITE DEMOCRATS 


To give this alliance a visible ma- 
terial symbol, I would suggest the 
formation in the United States of a 
Russian Democratic Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the exist- 
ing democratic groups of émigrés 
and prominent Russian personalities 
living outside the U.S.S.R. but whose 
names are widely known in Russia. 
A number of outstanding personali- 
ties representing the democratic ele- 
ments of the various national min- 
orities in the U.S.S.R. should also be 
included in the committee. It is not 
necessary to make this committee a 
fair representation of the Russian 
emigratian as a whole—with its mon- 
archists, tsarists, reactionaries and 
fascists. What must be done is to 
make this committee as representative 
as possible of the political ideas and 
trends which are predominant in 
Russia itself—as far as can be judged 
from here. 

Such a committee should work on 
the basis of a public political agree- 
ment with the Allies. If given the 
necessary technical facilities, this 
committee could reach the Russian 
people and bring them an encourag- 
ing message from men and women 
whom they know and trust, a message 
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which would find wide approval 
among all anti-Stalinists in Russia. 

This message should first of all 
make it convincingly clear that the 
committee—and, for that matter, the 
Allies—are not planning any kind of 
political restoration of the pre-revo- 
lutionary regime; that all the achieve- 
ments of the democratic revolution of 
1917 would be re-established; that 
there is no intention to turn over 
to private companies, foreign or na- 
tive, the industrial enterprises created 
during the last 20 years at the cost 
of tremendous sacrifices by the Sov- 
iet people; that the peasants will be 
freed from the forced “collectiviza- 
tion” which has taken away from 
them the fruits of the agrarian revo- 
lution of 1918-19; that a broad sys- 
tem of political and spiritual freedom 
on the basis of free elections will be 
re-established; that the national min- 
orities of the U.S.S.R. will be given 
the opportunity to exercise their right 
of self-determination, under the con- 
trol of the UN, if necessary. 

If this message is accompanied by 
a solemn public declaration of the 
Allies that none of them intends any 
interference with the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the U.S.S.R., 
very important results could be 
achieved. Millions and millions of 
Stalin’s subjects would decide that 
this time there is no reason whatso- 
ever not to side with the Allies, who 
promise freedom and a better future. 
One can be sure that this tacit de- 
cision of millions could not remain 
unknown to Stalin; his gigantic 
NKVD network of spies and inform- 
ers would report a new and danger- 
ous mood growing among the popula- 
tion. If we are looking for “deter- 
rents” to keep Stalin from starting 4 
new war, this would probably be the 
most powerful single factor to pre- 
serve peace; or, if war does come, 
an alliance would be established be- 
tween the Allies and the people of 
the U.S.S.R.—an alliance directed 
against Stalin and his regime. 

However, the very idea of such a 
committee would be seriously jeo- 
pardized if some subordinate agen- 


cies of the United States Government 
—or some unrepresentative private 
group of Americans used as a cover 
for such agencies—should attempt to 
form a Russian Committee of their 
own on the pattern exposed by David 
J. Dallin in his article in THE NEw 
LEADER of February 12, 1951, point- 
ing out that “United States intelli- 
gence officers who played ball with 
the Communists during the war are 
now encouraging tsarists and reac- 
tionaries” and disregarding or ignor- 
ing the genuine Russian democrats 
and Russian labor representatives. 

The list of blunders cited by Dal- 
lin starts with the elevation of the 
Russo-German monarchist, General 
von Glazenap, to the rank of 
“fuehrer” of the entire Russian emi- 
gration in the American zone of Ger- 
many, and includes the preferential 
treatment extended to the NTS, or 
“Solidarists,” a neo-fascist group 
with a very dark Hitlerite past whose 
leaders offered some time ago to 
“make a revolution in Russia” for the 
trifling sum of $100,000,000. This 
list of blunders could be greatly pro- 
longed. 


WON'T. BE. PUPPETS 


The handling of the very delicate 
and profoundly complicated Russian 
affairs should not be left to the in- 
telligence services which, however 
efficient they may be in their special 
field, are not fit to cope with political 
matters of such a serious nature. 
These problems should be definitely 
taken out of the province of the mili- 
tary and returned to an agency 
which, by its very nature and respon- 
sibilities, is competent to deal with 
them on a purely political level. Much 
precious time has already been wast- 
ed in futile and harmful experiments 
which have demoralized the Russian 
emigration. It should be understood 
that the serious Russian democratic 
groups, which must be the backbone 
of the proposed committee, will 
never accept the part certain Amer- 
icans are offering them. They are 
prepared to be allies; they will never 
agree to become puppets. 
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MunicH 
W ENERAL EISENHOWER is the 
MacArthur of Europe,” Prav- 
da has been repeating for several 
months. Logically enough, the new 
slogan is: “MacArthur is gone. Eisen- 
hower must follow.” Delighted by 
MacArthur’s dismissal, the German 
Communist paper Neues Deutschland, 
in the Soviet zone, demands Eisen- 
hower’s ouster as the next step. The 
Communist radio tells its listeners 
that President Truman and the Amer- 
ican imperialists were forced to re- 
treat before the pressure of the 
world’s “progressive” forces and the 
military strength of the Chinese and 
Korean Red armies. 

In Washington, people are inclined 
to stress the legal side of MacArthur’s 
dismissal: He had to go, because he 
infringed on the President’s jurisdic- 
tion. But the jurisdictional dispute 
does not arouse much interest abroad. 
Here in Europe—on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain—the political signifi- 
cance of the event is all-important: 
What will it mean if the American 
policy principles revealed in the Mac- 
Arthur case are applied to Europe? 

There is a demarcation line in 
Europe which is similar to the 38th 
Parallel in Korea—the frontier be- 
tween the Soviet and Western zones 
of Germany. This European bound- 
ary-line is just as absurd and unjust 
as its Asian counterpart. Both are 
the product of Western shortsighted- 
ness and blind appeasement at the 
end of the war. 

As far as Korea is concerned, Mac- 
Arthur’s fall means that no military 
force will be employed to regain 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Europe and 
MacArthur 


North Korea for the Korean people, 
but only “political means,” which 
everyone knows are inadequate. Let 
us be frank: Pressed by the weak- 
ness of some countries and the lack 
of firmness of others, the U. S. and 
UN have renounced the goal of re- 
unifying Korea, which, under present 
conditions, can only be achieved by 
military means. For the aggressors, 
this means that they can prosecute 
their war without running any great 
risks; at the worst, they will be 
stopped at the Parallel. 

Let us apply the same reasoning to 
Europe: 

West German press comment on 
MacArthur’s removal was, on the 
whole, favorable to Truman. How- 
ever, the approval was cool; no en- 
thusiasm was visible. Intelligent Ger- 
mans could not help drawing this 
conclusion: If the East Germans, 
aided by Soviet arms and satellite 
“volunteers,” invade the Western 
zones, the American and British 
forces will resist. However, so long 
as the Soviet army and air force do 
not intervene directly, it will be re- 
garded as a “small war.” The Com- 
munists will do their best to drive 
out the Anglo-Americans and occupy 
all of West Germany. If they fail, 
they will merely withdraw to the 
Elbe—Europe’s 38th Parallel—and, 
if General Eisenhower should attempt 
to invade the East Zone and reunify 
Germany, President Truman will re- 
call him. 

Europeans today—just as, no 
doubt, most Koreans—are telling one 
another that the solemn declarations 
of the American Government, the 


resolutions and promises of the 
United Nations are so many scraps 
of paper. As a protector and ally, 
they are thinking and saying, the 
United States is less reliable than the 
leader of the great Eastern coalition. 

We are being told that General 
MacArthur’s removal means a con- 
centration of forces in Europe in- 
stead of the Far East. This is dan- 
gerous self-deception. Rather, Mac- 
Arthur’s fall has meant a retreat of 
democratic forces all over the world 
before the onslaught of Communist 
power. The triumphant comments of 
the Communist press and radio are 
far from wrong, and Moscow can 
well appraise the event as a major 
military-diplomatic victory. 

To Moscow, MacArthur was the 
most hated of all the Western diplo- 
mats and generals, and the one whom 
it most wanted removed. 

It was MacArthur who resisted the 
Soviet plan to partition Japan into 
zones, German-style. When Secretary 
of State Byrnes visited Stalin in 
1945, the latter was bitter about the 
obstinacy of the U. S. commander 
in Tokyo. MacArthur did not play 
ball with the Communist party in 
Japan and Korea. He reduced the 
Soviet representatives on the Allied 
Council in Tokyo to impotence. 
Whatever other criticisms have been 
levelled at MacArthur, no one has 
ever accused him af appeasement. 

MacArthur has assisted in the re- 
covery of Japan and pledged to make 
it a power capable of defending it- 
self against attack. To Moscow, a 
weak Japan is the precondition for 
further expansion in Asia. Better 
than all too many Americans, the 
Kremlin realizes that rehabilitation 
of Japan may turn the tide in the 
Far East. 

“T had to do it,” the President an- 
nounced, “to maintain peace.” His 
words sound ominously like those of 
another Western statesman, Neville 
Chamberlain, who exclaimed: “I 
bring you peace in our time,” after 
his return from Munich. Both were 
mistaken; retreat before an aggressor 
never serves the cause of peace. 
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M. R. Masani, former Indian Ambassador 
to Brazil, is a Member of the Indian Parlia- 
ment and Chairman of the UN Sub-Commis- 
sion on Discrimination and Minorities. He 
was Chairman of the Organizing Committee 
of the Indian Congress, and his paper en 
“Neutralism in India,” which exerted con- 
siderable influence on its deliberations, will 
be published soon in THe New Leaper. 


By M. R. Masani, M. P. 





BoMBAY 

NDIA is at the crossroads—her destiny awaits fashion- 
I ing. The task of the Congress for Cultural Freedom as 
it met in Bombay on March 28 was “to defend existing 
freedoms, to win back those which have been lost, and 
to establish new areas of freedom.” There were 78 dele- 
gates and 62 observers present from all parts of India, 
including Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, Ahmeda- 
bad, Nagpur, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Patna and Baroda. 
Poets, novelists and publicists in various languages, pub- 
lishers, journalists, film producers, Members of Parlia- 
ment and of State Assemblies rubbed shoulders at this 
Congress. From abroad had come Norman Thomas, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, Denis de Rougemont, W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, Professor H. J. Muller, Max Yergan, 
James Burnham, Professor Julius Margolin and Arahata 
Katsuza. 

Such was the public interest evinced in the proceed- 
ings that admission to the open sessions on the first and 
concluding days had to be restricted to invitees and, even 
so, one of Bombay’s biggest halls was packed to capacity 
and hundreds had to be turned away on each occasion. 

“Delhi’s loss is Bombay’s gain” was the popular reac- 
tion to the last-minute intervention that had necessitated 
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the change in venue. The relevant correspondence be- 
tween the organizers of the Congress and the Government 
of India has now been published and it is on record that, 
as far back as November 3, 1950, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion had, after consulting the Home Ministry, written to 
the organizers wishing their project all success and stating 
that the Government had no objection to its officials par- 
ticipating in the Congress. On March 14, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Delhi, who is under the direct authority 
of the Home Ministry, had given written permission to 
hold the Congress in Delhi. Yet, the organizers received 
a letter dated March 16 from the Prime Minister’s Secre- 
tariat which led the Secretary of the Congress to bow, 
under protest, to the Prime Minister’s wishes and shift 
the Congress site to Bombay. 


ABSURD NEUTRALITY 


The reply sent by Mr. S. H. Vatsyayan, Secretary of 
the Congress, to the Prime Minister on March 18 pointed 
out that the reason given by the Prime Minister’s Secre- 
tariat—namely, that the holding of the Congress in Delhi 
would not be consistent with an earlier decision con- 
veyed to the Communist sponsors of a peace conference 
that “other conferences would not be allowed’”—was 
clearly untenable since the “All-India Cultural Conference 
held at the Red Fort was also held subsequent to what- 
ever statements and assurances might have been given by 


your Government.” Mr. Vatsyayan’s letter contained a. 


spirited protest: “We further consider it most unfortunate 
that your letter should refer to the Peace Congress and 
seek to place the two on an equal footing. The Peace Con- 
gress, apart from having desired to hold a public meeting 
different in nature from ours, is an avowedly partisan 
body and has further received official recognition from 
some foreign Governments. The Indian Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom, on the other hand, sought to be a non- 
partisan gathering of intellectuals and cultural workers 
irrespective of their political affiliations.” Commenting on 
March 20, 1951, the Bombay Chronicle wrote: “The Gov- 
ernment’s eagerness to adhere to a rigid neutrality has 
led it to one absurdity—that is, of handing out the same 
treatment to Democratic Socialists as to Communists.” 

Now that the challenge has been successfully faced and 
met and a serious and successful conference has just con- 
cluded, a great debate is proceeding in the local press. 
The Communist and crypto-Communist press has excelled 
itself in its howl of vituperation and rage. “Mad dogs,” 
“vultures,” “Washington patriots” are the only terms 
these journals could find. From the neutralist press has 
come a certain amount of reproach: “We are all anti- 
Communists, but need you be quite so tough? Was it 
really necessary to be quite so hard on Stalin? Is not 
Truman perhaps almost as bad? Must we worry about 
slave labor camps far away in Soviet Russia? What do 
culture and freedom mean to the Indian masses at the 
present level of poverty and malnutrition?” 
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Nobody likes to be disturbed while indulging in a sense 
of security, however false, and it is easy to sympathize 
with the intellectual discomfort the Congress has caused. 
The early clippings to come back from leading New York 
papers provide, however, a significant contrast. Their 
correspondents do not appear to be impressed with the 
clarity and strength of the anti-totalitarian sentiment ex- 
pressed at the Congress. 

In their view, there was too much criticism of Amer- 
ican and Western attitudes and policies alongside of the 
denunciation of Soviet totalitarianism; Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, in the New York Times of March 31, is thus 
led to refer to the “disturbing evidence of the inclination 
of the Indian speakers to regard Western democracy 
merely as the lesser of two evils.” It cannot be denied 
that there was a certain amount of such talk, but too 
much weight appears to have been attached abroad to the 
views expressed by a few persistent delegates. Let the 
Western critic read the Declaration and the Resolutions 
passed by the Congress, and even the most exacting anti- 
totalitarian will find nothing in them that savors of hesi- 
tancy or of confusion. Here is the record. 

The Congress passed ten resolutions, some of which are 
organizational, like the one expressing solidarity with the 
International Congress for Cultural Freedom and offering 
its co-operation, and another setting up a Continuation 
Committee charged with investigating the possibilities of 
various projects and proposals. An Executive Committee 
was elected consisting of this writer, Asoka, Mehta 
(General Secretary of the Socialist party of India), Ram 
Singh (Editor of Thought), with Philip Spratt and S. H. 


Vatsyayan as Secretaries, 


AGAINST REGIMENTATION 


Other resolutions were of a more general and funda- 
mental nature. Thus, the Congress, “believing that the 
freedom of the artist and the philosopher to follow their 
own inspiration and of the scientist to pursue his own 
ideals is among the cherished rights of civilized human- 
ity, records its sense of deep protest against the regi- 
mentation of culture that has developed to an obnoxious 
degree in the Soviet world and to a lesser degree, particu- 
larly under the pressure of war psychosis, in several parts 
of the world.” The suppression of cultural freedom “by 
either totalitarianism of the Left or reactionaries of the 
Right” was emphatically condemned. The Congress also 
declared that “racial segregation and discrimination prac- 
ticed in certain countries of the world is a negation not 
only of human rights but also of cultural freedom.” One 
resolution that aroused considerable enthusiasm sent its 
greetings 


“to the many lovers of freedom among the peoples of 
the countries which are today under totalitarian dic- 
tatorship of various kinds, specially of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain and China, who are cut off 
from all communications and contact with the rest of 
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the world. The opposition of this Congress to all forms 
of totalitarianism is not only an expression of sym- 
pathy with the peoples of these countries but indeed 
stems from its desire to see them freed from their 
present bonds.” The Congress looked forward “to the 
day when the peoples of these countries will be able to 
join hands with the peoples of the rest of the world 
in a common endeavor to create conditions of real po- 
litical, economic and social democracy in which alone 
the full flowering of culture is possible.” 

A stout blow for freedom was struck by the resolution 
noting the spread of the concentration-camp system and 
of state-controlled slave labor as “a threat to the entire 
social basis of all cultural freedoms.” The Congress com- 
mended and supported the recent decision of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council of the United Nations at its meeting 
in Santiago, Chile to institute an inquiry into Soviet 
slave labor. The Congress hoped that this inquiry would 
be pursued rapidly, objectively and exhaustively with ref- 
erence to conditions not only in the Soviet Union but in 
any other part of the world where that system might be 
found to exist. A plea was made to the United Nations as 
well as to all relevant official and non-official associations 
“to mobilize world opinion against the continuation of 
this system which mutilates the human body and de- 
grades the human spirit.” 


NEUTRALISM CONDEMNED 


The Declaration which was adopted on the final day of 
the Congress takes the same categorical and uncom- 
promising stand as do the resolutions. It ends in ringing 
terms which show that the torch that was lit in Berlin, at 
the founding of the World Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, burned even more brightly in Bombay: 


“The new tyranny founded on the theory and prac- 
tice of totalitarianism is the gravest challenge man has 
faced in civilized history. The defense of cultural free- 
dom is, in the main, the defense of free society against 
this challenge. Indifference or neutrality toward this 
totalitarian tyranny amounts to a renunciation of the 
Indian tradition and our human heritage, and a be- 
trayal of all spiritual values.” 


The condemnation of neutralism contained in the cul- 
minating sentence of the Declaration was the echo of 
conclusions already reached in one of the four Sectional 
Conferences into which the Congress had divided. The 
report of that Conference read: 


“The opinion that the difference between Russia and 
the Western powers is unimportant—here called ‘neu- 
tralism’ as distinct from State neutrality, which is 
beyond the scope of the Congress—is widespread in 
India. It is a dangerous error. Immediately, it is caus- 
ing indifference to the spread of Communist influence, 
and therefore an increase of that influence. Neutralism 
is a danger, contributing to the weakness of the free 
political system, and therefore putting cultural freedom 
in jeopardy. The prevalence of neutralism is to be 
attributed to many causes—the real defects of de- 
mocracy, and in particular the defects in the policies 


of the Western Powers, the memory of British dom- 

ination, envy of American prosperity, fear of Russian 

and Chinese power, the myth of Asian solidarity, a 

confused pacifism, and the antipathy towards capital- 

ism. It is also encouraged by those pronouncements on 
foreign affairs of the Government of India which are 
neutralistic.” 

While there was downright condemnation of the atti- 
tude of neutralism widely prevalent in this country, the 
Congress very wisely decided to eschew any debate on the 
present foreign policy of India, This determination was 
adhered to, but that has not saved the Congress from be- 
ing attacked by Communists and fellow travelers for 
having attempted to impair and undermine the present 
foreign policy of this country. Dealing with this matter, 
the Statesman (Delhi and Calcutta), one of India’s lead- 
ing dailies, has this to say: “Will those entrusted with 
carrying on its work be able to ensure that the common 
purpose is not lost in political partisanship? The scrupu- 
lous fairness with which the organizers, most of whom 
hold rather extreme views about this country’s foreign 
policy, conducted the deliberations should inspire hope 
that this will not be allowed to happen.” 

The discussions in the four Round Tables into which 
the Conference divided were on the following subjects: 
(1) Bases of Cultural Freedom, (2) Planning and Free- 
dom, (3) Threats to Cultural Freedom, and (4) Con- 
temporary Trends in Arts and Letters. These discussions, 


-as well as those on the Declaration and resolutions, took 


place in closed sessions allowing of free and unfettered 
discussions between the delegates. There were friendly 
differences of opinion which showed that there was no 
tendency towards rigid uniformity. 

The open sessions on the first and last days gave the 
people of Bombay a chance to listen to speeches the like 
of which they have rarely enjoyed. The presence together 
on the platform of Mr. K. M. Munshi, Food Minister of 
the Government of India, who inaugurated the Congress, 
and of Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist leader, 
who presided at the opening session, symbolized the fact 
that the Communist menace to India finds the ruling 
party, the Indian National Congress, and the main demo- 
cratic opposition, the Socialist party of India, standing 
shoulder to shoulder to defend the country’s independence 
and its people’s liberties. This was among the most heart- 
ing features of the Congress. 


DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION 


Each of the fraternal delegates from abroad had a dis- 
tinctive contribution to make in the speech he delivered. 
Norman Thomas swept the audience off its feet with an 
oration stirring in its militancy, touching in its humility 
and moving in its human and universal touch; he left 
India a greatly loved figure. Salvador de Madariaga won 
people’s hearts by his mellowed wisdom, his deep under- 
standing, his inexhaustible fund of anecdotes and his 
scintillating wit. For the highbrow intellectual with a 
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Marxist background, the height of enjoyment was pro- 
vided by two brilliant and closely reasoned speeches by 
Denis de Rougemont and James Burnham; the former 
distinguishing between the neutrality of his own Switzer- 
land and the neutralism rampant here and elsewhere, 
while the latter asked and answered the question: “Why 
does a country go Communist?” Professor Julius Mar- 
golin from Israel brought to Indian ears for the first time 
the chill horror of personal experience in Soviet concen- 
tration camps in the Far North. Dr. Max Yergan spoke 
up for his own people on both sides of the Atlantic—but 
also for his country, Professor H. J. Muller represented 
the world of science, and showed that the scientist no 
longer lives in an ivory tower. The poets Auden and 
Spender provided the healing touch of the Muse and their 
poetry became more alive to their numerous readers here. 
The civic reception given by His Worship the Mayor of 
Bombay to the overseas delegates at the Congress sym- 
bolized the warm welcome given by the city to the dis- 
tinguished visitors and the appreciation felt generally at 
their gesture of international solidarity in coming all this 
way to attend the Congress. 

What are the achievements of the Indian Congress for 
Cultural Freedom? I should say that the most outstand- 
ing result has been that, for the first time, a collective 
effort has been made in this country to halt the totali- 
tarian tide. The voice of India’s anti-totalitarians, hitherto 
silenced except for a lone cry here and there, has at last 
burst through the barriers imposed by official disfavor 
and inherent inhibitions and hesitations. Now at last a 
group in India is pledged to raise its voice for freedom. 


Secondly, nothwithstanding the wide variety of people 
present representing parties and groups as diverse as the 
Indian National Congress, the Socialist party, the Lib- 
erals, the Radical Humanists and the followers of Shri 
Arobindo, it was remarkable that there should be near- 
unanimity on adoption of the Declaration and resolutions. 
There was no dilution of resolutions, no compromising 
of issues. Friends of freedom throughout the world have 
reason to be grateful for the high statesmanship evinced 
by Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist leader, and by 
Mr. Asoka Mehta, the General Secretary of the Socialist 
party, who acted as Chairman of the Steering Committee 
and of the closed sessions of the Congress, in making such 
solidarity possible. Indeed, efforts made by certain sec- 
tions of the Indian press to make bad blood between the 
Socialist delegates and others has boomeranged. Writing 
in the neutralist Times of India (Bombay and Delhi), in 
reply to a contributor, Mr. Purushottam Trikamdas, a 
leading Socialist member of the Bombay State Assembly, 
has this to say: 


“The resolutions as passed had the support of So- 
cialists and non-Socialists alike and at no point did we 
Socialists find it necessary to stop any resolution from 
being passed or to change its tenor. If the suggestion 
is that the Socialists were less anti-Communist than 
other delegates, it is a doubtful compliment which we 
would decline to accept.” 


The Congress has ended, but its work will go on. The 
Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, in association 
with the International Congress, now stands guard on 
one of the world’s most important frontiers of freedom. 





DRINKING SONG 


Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, sustained him- 
self while delivering his budget speech by sipping orange juice 
spiked with rum.—News item. 


Whenever he mentioned the whopping sum 
The Chancellor sipped from his juice-and-rum, 
And so, no matter how much he was pained, 


The Chancellor’s voice and his knees were sustained. 


The drink was all right for budgeter Hugh, 

And we’re happy to say that it saw him through, 
But those who heard him no doubt had use 

For sippings of rum undiluted by juice. 


GILDING THE ORCHID 


Orchid Named MacArthur In Bloom.—Newspaper headline. 


An orchid by any other name 
No doubt would look as luscious 
In local gardens or, in fact, 


In gardens such as Russia’s. 


And yet it’s nice an orchid’s called 
MacArthur, just like that, 

In view of the things MacArthur’s called 
By many a Democrat. - 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


\\gr Is OFTEN FORGOTTEN in the 
West that Russia has been re- 
peatedly invaded from the West, but 
has herself never started an aggres- 
sive war into Europe.” So writes Brit- 
ish historian A. J. P. Taylor in a re- 
cent article in the Sunday Times 
Magazine. Had any of the professor’s 
students made such an assertion, he 
would have deserved to flunk. 

One need only look at maps of the 
Russian state as it was in 1650 and 
then in 1900 to recognize that it had 
expanded tremendously in a Western 
direction. And this was emphatically 
not a process of peaceful expansion. 
It would take too much time to dis- 
cuss all the wars which Peter the 
Great and his successors fought with 
Sweden, Turkey, Poland, Prussia and 
other powers. But it would certainly 
strain the credulity of anyone who is 
not an extreme Russian chauvinist to 
suggest that all these wars were 
purely defensive. 

Russia was more often the invader 
than the invaded in these conflicts. It 
was Russian troops that took Berlin, 
not Prussian troops that marched on 
Moscow, during the Seven Years’ 
War. The campaigns that extinguish- 
ed the independence of Poland and 
led to the annexation of Finland were 
unmistakably aggressive. The best 
proof of the forced nature of these 
annexations was the secessionist 
movement that swept the Empire 
after the fall of Tsarism in 1917. 

The Soviet Union contributed its 
full share of “aggressive wars into 
Europe.” The most flagrant examples 
were the partition of Poland and the 
Baltic States with Hitler and the at- 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


An Historian 


Flunks Out 


tack on Finland. And Red Army oc- 
cupation troops today are holding in 
subjection tens of millions of people 
in countries and areas to which Rus- 
sia has not the slightest ethnographic 
right: Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
the Baltic states, and eastern Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Apart from this monumental in- 
accuracy, Professor Taylor’s article 
achieved the dubious distinction of 
inspiring a letter that deserves some 
kind of national foolishness prize. 
The author is one Edith Wynner, who 
suggests, as a sure road to peace, that 
“we invest this one year’s 71-billion- 
dollar war preparation budget in in- 
creasing Russian well-being.” Then, 
chirps the writer, “American boys 
could continue their studies instead 
of wasting precious years learning 
and practicing the art of mass mur- 
der and destruction.” 

To do Professor Taylor justice, he 
did not suggest aything so obviously 
asinine as making a 71-billion-dollar 
contribution to the Kremlin’s world 
conquest fund. He did, however, com- 
mit himself to two very questionable 
propositions: that the danger of war 
would diminish with an increasing 
of Soviet well-being, and that ex- 
pended American-Soviet trade would 
diminish tension, 

As regards the first point, it seems 
probable that one of the main deter- 
rents to the launching of all-out war 
by the Kremlin is the low standard of 
living in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. As regards the second, one 
wonders whether the U. S. could hope 
to come out other than strategically 
second best by increasing its trade 


with a Soviet economy that is con- 
trolled to the last detail—and with a 
view always to military strength, not 
social welfare. 

+ + 

I feel I must share one of my 
favorite stories with the readers of 
this page. Shortly before the last 
war, a friend was being driven home 
from the luxurious mansion of a left- 
wing family in Britain. The chauffeur 
became chatty and confidential. 

“I’m a modest man myself,” he 
said, “and I’m quite well satisfied 
with the program of the Labor party. 
But I’m afraid I'll have to join the 
Communists. You see, the young 
master is a very hot Communist, and 
he has been at me to join. I don’t 
know whether I’d lose my job if I 
didn’t; but anyway I don’t want to 
hurt his feelings, you know.” 

This recalls a wisecrack attributed 
to an Austrian visitor that in Amer- 
ica the poor are Democrats, the mid- 
dle class are Republicans and the rich 
are .. . Communists. 

+ + + 

A bulletin of the German Social 
Democratic party which reached me 
recently contains an article by the 
party leader, Kurt Schumacher, 
which exposes in the strongest terms 
the fraudulent calls for German unity 
emanating from Moscow’s East Ger- 
man puppets, It says in part: 


“Unity is only possible when 
built upon personal and constitu- 
tional freedom and equality. Free 
parties, free press, personal free- 
dom and security, free elections, 
the people’s free expression of will 
at home and abroad: these are the 
fundamentals of unity. There must 
be no state parties, least of all 
foreign state parties. .. . 

“What the Soviet propaganda is 
trying to sell as German unity is 
neither German nor united, not to 
mention free. It is simply the ap- 
parent fusion of the whole of Ger- 
many in the form of a Russian 
province with a German popula- 
tion. 

“The unity of Germany will not 
be achieved by transferring the 
slavery of the East to the West. 
German unity is only possible if 
the freedom of the West is given 
to the East.” 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Norman Thomas’s Faith 


A Socialist’s Faith. 
By Norman Thomas. 
Norton. 336 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis 1s NorMAN THomas’s first 
attempt since America’s Way Out 
and As | See It in the early 1930s to 
sketch the whole philosophy and 
practice of democratic socialism as 
he sees it. It starts with a survey 
of the change in the intellectual clim- 
ate since the time he entered the So- 
cialist movement during World War 
I, and contrasts the basic optim- 
ism and feeling of certainty of that 
period with the pessimism and doubts 
which beset Socialists today. 

These doubts are reflected in the 
book itself, which lacks the absolute 
assurance of salvation which has 
customarily been presented by So- 
cialists. Thomas admits that demo- 
cratic socialism is not the inevitable 
successor to capitalism, or even the 
most likely one. He—and most demo- 
cratic Socialists—argue instead that 
capitalism is dying and that demo- 
cratic socialism is its best possible 
successor, presenting the surest way 
of preserving the best things in mod- 
ern civilization, while eliminating the 
exploitation and abuses which have 
marked the capitalist era. 

Thomas presents in some detail his 
ideas concerning the role of social 
ownership, which he would limit to 
“the commanding heights” of the 
economy. “There is large room for 
private ownership when the owners 
are serving a useful function pro- 
vided that their ownership does not 
give them undue control over our so- 
cial life.” He cites the case of the 
Soviet Union as a warning of the 
dangers of too complete socialization 
of the means of production and dis- 
tribution and cautions against the 
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Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 
Department of Social Science, 
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creation of a Soviet-style “god-state.” 

Constant stress is laid on the neces- 
sity of protecting democratic liberties 
in the face of the inevitable central- 
ization of economic power. Mr. 
Thomas devotes a chapter to the dis- 
cussion of the problems of “De- 
mocracy” and another to “The 
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NORMAN THOMAS: DOUBTS 


State”; he is concerned not only 
with the dangers to democracy im- 
plicit in the growth of the power of 
government, but in the role to be 
played by other groups, such as trade 
unions. He feels that there should be 
some protection for the union mem- 
bers against possible exploitation by 
irresponsible union leadership. At 
the same time, he feels that unions in 
a Socialist society should not be- 
come involved in the actual manage- 
ment of industry or conduct of gov- 
ernment. They rather should remain 


as independent as possible so as to 
defend the interests of their members. 

That Norman Thomas’s ideas have 
evolved over the years is shown not 
only by his opinions on the extent of 
necessary socialization of industry 
and the role of the trade unions, but 
by his altered assessments of such 
things as the problem of war, the 
New Deal, and the role of the Social- 
ists in the United States. The final 
chapter of A Socialist’s Faith is de- 
voted to a discussion of Mr. Thomas’s 
changing opinions concerning the 
problems of peace and war. He tells 
of first being a Christian pacifist, of 
entering the Socialist movement as 
such, of losing his orthodox Christian 
faith but maintaining his pacifism, 
and finally of giving up his pacifist 
ideas at the time of the Spanish Civil 
War. He goes on with an interesting 
discussion of his role during the pre- 
Pearl Harbor period, and particularly 
of his relationship to Col. Lindbergh. 

The metamorphosis which has 
occurred in conditions and in Mr. 
Thomas’s own thinking about war 
and peace is shown by his endorse- 
ment—albeit reluctantly—of the Uni- 
ted Nations action in Korea. In this 
connection, he writes: 

“TI, who write while soldiers and 
civilians kill and die in the brutal 
Korean conflict, am _ poignantly 
aware what havoc of socialism’s 
noblest hopes will be wrought by 
new world war or even by a pro- 
tracted period of armed and pre- 
carious peace. It is the more im- 
portant, then, even while accepting 
the immediate and tragic necessi- 
ties of the hour, to keep alive con- 


cern for what ought to be and 
faith that out of deep darkness the 
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THOMAS 


CONTINUED 


morning may break. By some such 

faith must socialism live.” 

Thomas’s assessment of the New 
Deal has also changed. He has mel- 
lowed a good deal in his critique of 
the Roosevelt administration since 
the days when he was its principal 
critic from the Left. He comments 
that “Roosevelt advanced his coun- 
try toward a pragmatic socialism” 
and notes that F.D.R. “. . . came 
nearer to carrying out the Socialist 
platform than his own in respect to 
‘ immediate demands but not in re- 
spect to fundamental socialization.” 

Although “we socialists were very 
critical of certain features of his 
fiscal policies and of parts of his 
agricultural program,” Mr. Thomas 
credits the New Deal with rendering 
“three services of great value.” The 
first of these was that it “brought 
America in line with a world-wide 
trend toward social-security legisla- 
tion.” Second, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration “gave status and bargaining 
rights to labor unions,” and finally, 
“Mr. Roosevelt performed a great 
service in restoring popular faith in 
the possibilities of effective demo- 
cratic action through the ballot box.” 
But Thomas adds that much of the 
good done by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration was counterbalanced by the 
devious manner in which the late 
President got us into the Second 
World War and his errors in laying 
plans for the peace, particularly his 
excessive appeasement of Stalin. 

A third field in which the present 
volume shows a considerable altera- 
tion in Mr. Thomas’s outlook is that 
of the role of Socialists in the Amer- 
ican picture. He devotes a chapter to 
“Socialism in America” in which he 
assesses the forces which have hin- 
dered the growth of a strong Socialist 
movement in this country. In dis- 
cussing the CIO-PAC and the AFL’s 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion in his chapter on “Socialism and 
Its Political Tools,” he argues that: 


. 


*,.. it has become clear that we 
socialists have a better chance of 
educating the workers by cooper- 
ating as far as possible with them 
in these organizations rather than 


by aloof criticism at a time and 
under conditions where we cannot 
present our own ticket and wage 
strong campaigns for them. So- 
cialists can carry out this sort of 
a democratically and open- 
y without deceitful ‘infiltration’ of 
other political parties or coopera- 
tives, labor unions or farm organ- 
izations.” 


A Socialist’s Faith should be read 
by all of those who are or have been 


Socialists, whether with a large or a 
small “s.” It is a well-thought-out and 


reasonable statement of the case for 
socialism, with the fire and fervor 
which has for so long characterized 
his speeches and writings. But it 
should also be read by all of those 
who are concerned with the state of 
the world today, and who are not 
fanatically certain that they have “the 
answer.” Mr. Thomas has no such 
one-tracked certainty either, but he 
has thonghtful criticisms and a well. 
rounded summation of the road of. 
fered by democratic socialism. 





From Hamilton and Jefferson 


Public and Republic. 


Reviewed by Bernard E. Brown 
By Alfred de Grazia. 


Lecturer on Government, CCNY, 
New School for Social Research 


Knopf. 252 pp. $3.50. 


How, asks Alfred de Grazia, an 
associate professor of political sci- 
ence at Brown University, can we 
reconcile unity with diversity, com- 
munity consensus with specialized 
training? Do we want to stress the 
public—allowing it to have its way 
as directly as possible—or the re- 
public, redirecting the primitive mass 
attitudes toward a higher interest? 

With considerable skill, de Grazia 
points up the differences between the 
theory embodied in the Federalist 
Papers and the Constitution, and the 
approach of Thomas Jefferson. The 
first conceives of justice and the pub- 
lic welfare as an ever-shifting balance 
of social and economic interests, 
with no one interest ever dominating. 
On the other hand, de Grazia claims 
that Jefferson constructed an ideal 
republic in which all men are alike 
in their humanity and act as directly 
as possible upon the government. 
While it is questionable that Jefferson 
advocated the majority-rule principle 
in as unqualified a manner as de 
Grazia suggests, it is clear that the 
majority-rule strain in Jeffersonian 
thought did triumph in the Jackson- 
ian era. The idea of mass rule was 
expressed at a later date in the popu- 
lar pressure for the initiative and the 
referendum. More recently, the de- 
velopment of the public-opinion poll 


gave new hope to the advocates of a 
Jeffersonian-Jacksonian democracy. 
Stripped of its sociologically mys- 
terious language, de Grazia’s conclu- 
sion is by no means startling. He 
points out that neither the Federalist 
nor the Jeffersonian approaches can 
be accepted today. The Federalist 
theory that social interests should be 
balanced off against each other has 
great usefulness, but overlooks the 
necessity for community representa- 
tion and the value of individual par- 
ticipation in politics; yet the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of direct mass govern- 
ment also has disadvantages, for it 
ignores the role of expert leadership. 
The Federalists and Jefferson have 
had their partisans in every later 
generation; the chief virtue of this 
book lies in its balanced treatment 
of these two characteristic approaches 
to political representation. It is good 
to have at hand an analysis of Amer- 
ican democratic ideology which en- 
ables us to see that both of the tradi- 
tional approaches have failed, that 
they cannot be combined or compro- 
mised, and that there is a pressing 
need to examine in modern terms the 
relationship which should exist be- 
tween men, the groups in which they 
live and work, society as a whole, 
and government. The philosophy of 
democracy awaits reformulation. 


The New Leader 
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Asia’s Strongest Labor Movement 


Aspects of Japan’s Labor Problems. 
By Marian Farley. 
John Day. 283 pp. $3.50. 


To ANYONE who wants a reason- 
ably complete and interpretative an- 
alysis of Japanese labor matters, this 
book does not give satisfaction. But 
as a chronological account of events 
and actions during the period of the 
Occupation it covers, it provides 
without doubt the most complete re- 
port to date. 

After reading this work, one has 
two impressions: first, that the author 
knew relatively little about trade 
union matters generally and Japanese 
union matters, in particular; and sec- 
ond, that her report is what she dug 
out of official records, no doubt after 
the expenditure of great time and en- 
ergy, but not reflecting the basic is- 
sues to be dealt with by Occupation 
authority, or the more intangible but 


Reviewed by James S. Killen 


Former Chief, Labor Division, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 


equally important attitudes and re- 
actions of people, individually and 
collectively, both among the Japanese 
and the Occupation staff. 

I was in first-hand contact with 
the situation from April of 1947 until 
August of 1948. It is, therefore, per- 
haps impossible for me to be com- 
pletely objective in appraising the 
contents of Miss Farley’s book. 

Aspects of Japan’s Labor Problems 
virtually leaves untouched the funda- 
mental problems which were never 
really faced up to by the Japanese 
Government or the Occupation 
authorities, One of these is Govern- 
ment fiscal policy, and its inexorable 
effect on worker status. The failure 
of the Occupation to curb inflation- 
ary price movements and a rampant 





Lasker on Chess 


Chess Secrets. 
By Edward Lasker. 
McKay. 428 pp. $5.00. 


CuHEss in the United States has 
never achieved the degree of popular- 
ity it has attained in Germany and 
Russia. One reason for this is that it 
is too complex for the ordinary per- 
son to understand. Aware of this, 
U. S. chess masters have written 
many books showing that anyone can 
play the game. This book is part of 
the trend to bring chess to the aver- 
age man. 

The didactic portion of the book 
consists of annotated games between 
Lasker and other great chess masters, 
preceded by, interspersed with, and 
followed by personal anecdotes writ- 
ten in a charming and amusing style. 
Cartoons by Kenneth Stubbs further 
enliven the book, and Lasker also dis- 
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cusses many problems which go be- 
yond the technical aspects of chess 
(for example, the dangerous effect 
which too much chess playing may 
have on personality). His character- 
izations of Alekhine, Capablanca, 
Reti, Nimzovich, Reshevsky and the 
great Emanuel Lasker (world cham- 
pion from 1894 to 1921) are helpful. 

On the future of chess, Edward 
Lasker tends to be pessimistic. Chess, 
he states, has reached a stage where 
book knowledge is essential for vic- 
tory. He believes chess would be 
given new vitality by changing some 
of the rules, which have remained al- 
most the same since the fifteenth 
century, and creating two new pieces 
—an interesting proposal. 


black market seriously aggravated 
the wage problem. At the same time, 
we were advising the Japanese work- 
ers that trade-union activity should 
be confined to the industrial front, 
on which the union more often than 
not encountered SCAP disapproval of 
economic action. The condition of 
Japanese workers was made even 
worse by the gross inequity of the 
tax-collection system, under which 
nearly all groups except wage earners 
evaded substantial portions of their 
proper assessment. These conditions, 
of course, resulted in an overpower- 
ing sense of frustration on the part 
of Japanese workers and there is 
little wonder that confusion reigned 
supreme. 

In addition, neither employers nor 
workers had any clear conception of 
just how “collective bargaining” 
worked, and the negotiation of so- 
called “agreements” sometimes re- 
sulted in strange terms and after- 
effects. This situation was made to 
order for the Japanese Communists 
and they carried on their usual tac- 
tics of “spragging the wheels” at 
every opportunity. It was some time 
before the sincere but naive trade- 
union people came to see these Com- 
munist tactics for what they were. In 
view of the SCAP position that de- 
mocracy must come to Japan “in an 
orderly and disciplined fashion,” both 
employers and unions often gam- 
bled on SCAP intervention pulling 
their chestnuts out of the fire. The 
writer, on more than one occasion, 
sought to point out to the SCAP that 
a sense of responsibility would come 
to both unions and employers as they 
were exposed to the risks of lost 
battles, and urged that natural forces 
be allowed greater play, subject, of 
course, to SCAP action if it became 
absolutely necessary. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Miss Farley deals at some length 
with the Government workers’ dispute 
in 1948, which resulted in the re- 
versal of SCAP policy concerning the 
trade-union rights of these workers, 
and comments that there was some 
“difference of opinion” within SCAP 
on the new MacArthur policy. But no 
reference is made to the position of 
the Labor Division, within SCAP 
headquarters, and its proposed pro- 
gram to deal with an admittedly diffi- 
cult situation in the Government serv- 
ice. The Division had a program, the 
result of several months’ study and 
investigation, which drew heavily 
from the Whitley Council system 
which has served civil servants in the 
United Kingdom so well since 1919. 
We included in our draft program 
full and complete safeguards against 
work stoppages on the part of all 


Government administrative workers, 
but would have granted them trade- 
union rights for organizational pur- 
poses, negotiation, grievance hand- 
ling and all other normal union ac- 
tivities, with disputes settled by 
means of arbitration and with all 
wage matters subject to Diet appro- 
val. This program was deemed too 
extreme for the “orderly and disci- 
plined” concept. 

One last comment seems in order. 
This book, with its supplement by 
Mr. Moran, conveys a tone through- 
out of criticism of the way in which 
the Occupation has handled labor 
problems, Surely there is room for 
criticism, an activity the reviewer has 
joined in perhaps as much as anyone. 
But looked at as a whole, with the 
land-reform program _ successfully 
carried out, social and labor legisla- 


tion enacted, the parliamentary re- 
form and the growth of the trade. 
union movement, the Occupation of 
Japan measures up pretty well. The 
Japanese trade-union movement is 
without doubt the most vigorous and 
firmly established in Asia, It is firmly 
built on the dues-paying membership 
principle, and it is gradually learn- 
ing something of the fundamentals 
of trade-union organization. 

Whether Western democracy takes 
permanent root in Japan is a matter 
for the future to decide. But there 
is a chance, at least, that the efforts 
of the last six years, whatever the 
mistakes and shortcomings may have 
been, will pay off in building another 
democratic bulwark across the Paci- 
fic. Miss Farley and Mr. Moran ap- 
pear reluctant to commit themselves 
on this point. 
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Three Meetings on Cultural Freedom 


I. FREEDOM AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Are cultural freedom and social progress dependent on each other? Or are they relatively autonomous? 


Max Ascoli, Editor, The Reporter 
Daniel Bell, Associate Editer, Fortune 
Peter Viereck, Pulitzer Prize poet, Professor of History, Mt. Holyoke College 


Chairman: Lionel Trilling, Professor of English, Columbia University 


II. FREEDOM AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
What are the social responsibilities, if any, of the scientist, artist and writer? 


Elliot Cohen, Editor, Commentary 
Jacques Maritain, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University 
Allen Tate, poet and critic 


Chairman: William Phillips, Editor, Partisan Review 
Ill. FREEDOM AND MYTH 

What are: The totalitarian myth compulsions of our age? The attractions and snares of Stalinism? The 
Arthur Koestler, author 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Pulitzer Prize historian, Professor of History, Harvard University 
Diana Trilling, literary critic 


Chairman: Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


FREEDOM HOUSE, 20 West 40 Street, New York City 
Admission $1.50 (for 3 sessions; no single admissions) 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 
141 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


May 3, 3:15 p. m. 


May 10, 8:15 p. m. 


May 17, 8:15 p. m. 
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The Struggle of a Southern Negro 


Road Without Turning. 
By Rev. James H. Robinson, 
Farrar, Straus. 312 pp. $3.00. 


NEITHER the Saturday Review of 
Literature nor the Daily Worker was 
enthusiastic about Rev. James H. 
Robinson’s autobiography, Road 
Without Turning. 

The Saturday Review felt called 
upon to remind the American Negro 
that he “should never forget that 
more Negroes live better in the 
United States than anywhere else on 
earth” (so do more Greeks, more 
Irish, more Jews and more Baptists) . 
But these better-living Negroes are 
emphatically not the ones under 
scrutiny in this acerb book. 

The Daily Worker places the blame 
for Rev. Robinson’s troubles on “Im- 
perialism . . . and his rejection by 
white capitalist society.” It is never 
made clear what Imperialism has to 
do with the author’s efforts to over- 
come poverty, racism and man’s in- 
humanity to man. Nor were the poor 
whites who persecuted him capital- 
ists—though they were the result of 
some aspects of our capitalistic sys- 
tem. 

Road Without Turning is a frank 
and revealing account of the physical 
and spiritual struggles of a sensitive, 
slum-bred, Southern Negro who man- 
aged to overcome a succession of 
barriers. He watches and wonders— 
sometimes with grim tolerance or 
with unreasoning fear, but sometimes 
striking out in blind rage. Progres- 
sively, there are minor successes one 
after another. In trying to understand 
others, he begins to understand him- 
self, and there follows the final 
triumph and greatest of all victories 
—conquest over self. 

The narrative is a full recounting 
of the racial, economic and social 
values aud their impact upon one an- 
other. Often, where he expected to 
find understanding and true Christian 


brotherhood he found a shell of 
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Reviewed by Marguerite Cartwright 
Instructor in Education, 
Hunter College, New York 


hypocrisy. His deep social and hu- 
manitarian concern led him into the 
ministry. Still, he remains the realist 
throughout, and views the church 
with balance and objectivity. 

In one place he writes: “The 
church has quieted the turbulent 
waters of racial strife and soothed the 
Negro when he is discriminated 
against . . . no wonder the whites en- 
courage our preachers, they are a 
cheap and useful tool. . . ” And in 
another place we read (on being told 
to pray): “I tried it for awhile and 
I prayed for shoes, a pair of pants 
and food, but the only time I got 
them was when Papa had a job or 
Aunt Delia helped us out.” 

The book contains some good prac- 
tical hints and insights into Negro 
living. “When a civil rights case is 
won, it should be the duty and re- 
sponsibility of Negroes to utilize their 
improved status in a: forthright man- 
ner.” 

As a first effort, this book is un- 
even. But technical flaws are over- 
looked in the pull of swift narration. 
There is perhaps a tendency toward 
exaggeration and over-sensitivity. In 
one place, the author writes that he 
was “utterly humiliated” when whites 
refused to walk with him at commun- 
ion or sit with him in the student 


dining room. (They may have wanted 
to, but were themselves shy or felt 
unwanted.) 

There are times when one gets the 
impression that the author feels com- 
pletely alone in the ill-treatment to 
which he is subjected. Things he 
considered racial were often human 
or universal. Suffering is not unique 
to the Negro. We have seen despised 
Mexicans and Arabs, starving Ar- 
menians and untouchables, exploited 
coolies, enslaved peasants and hated 
Jews. Man’s inhumanity to man 
comes in all shades and is not a local 
phenomenon. Nor is this to say it is a 
foreign one solely. I have seen pov- 
erty-stricken shanty Irish, exploited 
Nova Scotians and Polish mill work- 
ers in my own New England. As a 
New York City social worker for a 
half-dozen years, I learned that mis- 
ery, poverty, broken homes and de- 
linquency were not confined to the 
Negro. 

Still, no one can expose himself to 
this book and escape without a deep 
feeling of indignation and the need 
to take forthright and positive action 
against the evils which the author 
describes. One is inclined to agree 
with Dr. Fosdick, who feels that this 
moving and impressive book should 
be “read slowly by every American.” 
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LBAN BeErc’s opera Wozzeck, 

which was recently given in a 
concert performance by the New 
York Philharmonic, was composed 
between 1917 and 1921. It is perhaps 
the last great operatic utterance of 
the Romantic movement, and seems 
likely to hold its place in the reper- 
tory alongside the operas of Puccini, 
Strauss and Wagner. 

The impact of Wozzeck is due in 
no small part to the libretto, which 
is a slightly condensed version of 
the play with the same name by the 
German author, George Biichner. 
Biichner, who died at the age of 24 
in 1837, is a fascinating personality. 

A student at first of medicine and 
later of the natural sciences, he was 
one of those strange figures produced 
by the German Romantic movement. 
He was an ardent scientist who never 
lost his hankering for metaphysics, 
nor did he ever lose sight of the value 
of the human individual. 

His scientific labors did not pre- 
vent Biichner from being a passion- 
ate writer and a political pamphleteer 
against reactionary oppression. He 
was the author of the famous 
Hessische Landbote, a powerful in- 
dictment of the abuses of power re- 
sulting from the concentration of big 
money. The opening slogan of this 
pamphlet—“Friede den  UHiitten! 





Kurt List, who is a pupil of Alban 
Berg, here begins a series of three 
columns on the latter’s opera, Woz- 
zeck. Mr. List’s opera, The Wise 
and the Foolish, will be premiered 
at the YMHA Kaufmann Auditor- 
ium in New York City on June 2. 





By Kurt List 


Alban Berg's 
‘Wozzeck (I) 


Krieg den Palasten! (Peace to the 
huts! War to the palaces! )”—was 
for a time as famous in Germany as 
Marx’s slogan, “You have nothing to 
lose but your chains.” 

The intensity of Biichner’s feelings 
finally got him into serious trouble 
with the police. Late in 1835, he 
had to flee his family’s house in 
Darmstadt and spent the last two 
years of his life in exile, first in 
Strasbourg and later in Ziirich. 

It was in these last two years that 
Biichner’s literary faculties came in- 
to full bloom. He wrote Danton’s 
Death, a drama which prophesied 
the dangers of tyrannical absolutism 
in the hands of a_ revolutionary 
clique. He also wrote a short comedy, 
Leonce and Lena, whose combina- 
tion of human charm and biting poli- 
tical satire is strongly reminiscent of 
Beaumarchais. 

His final play was Wozzeck, which 
he was never allowed to finish. It is 
a fragmentary succession of scenes, 
which are dramatically neither very 
coherent nor very convincing. The 
characters are sketched, sometimes 
very loosely. It is interesting that in 
the only copy that was preserved, a 
handwritten manuscript by Biichner, 
the writing was so unclear that the 
first publisher called it Wozzeck, 
though the original title was Woyzeck. 
It is essentially the original edition, 
full of mistakes and inaccuracies, 
which has come to be known in Ger- 
many and which has been staged suc- 
cessfully as a drama several times. 

Wozzeck had a tremendous in- 
fluence on the later German Expres- 
sionist movement. Its sketchiness, its 


hidden meanings, and the short, un- 
developed scenes became a mannered 
form. The plays of 20th-century dra- 
matists like Georg Kaiser and Bert 
Brecht show how strongly the influ- 
ence carried over into our own time, 

It is not surprising that such a 
play should have stirred the imagina- 
tion of a modern composer. The 
words are an innuendo rather than a 
pronouncement, and thus can sup- 
port extensive musical interpretation. 
More than that, the work’s construc- 
tion almost requires tightening up 
through another art medium; at the 
same time, it allows for a musical 
freedom that is not to be found in 
any opera book written expressly for 
the purpose. 

Berg made the fullest use of this 
freedom. His Wozzeck is the first ex- 
ample in history of an operatic work 
that makes extensive use of abstract 
musical forms. He uses different 
scenes as points of departure for 
erecting a passacaglia, a set of theme 
and variations, even a whole series 
of symphonic movements. This is, of 
course, the complete antithesis of the 
number opera as we know it from 
Monteverdi down to Gluck, Mozart, 
the German Romantics and the nine- 
teenth-century Italians. In a sense, it 
is also the antithesis of Wagner’s 
music-drama, which, though it parts 
company in its later stages with the 
number construction, uses a dramatic 
leit-motif as structural element. 

Yet, despite the absence of this 
element, the effect of Wozzeck re- 
mains Wagnerian. While Berg’s use 
of absolute forms gives his opera a 
certain tightness, the dramatic im- 
plications by far outweigh the impact 
of the musical abstraction, so that 
what the listener perceives is essen- 
tially a music-drama with correlated 
musical blocks, rather than a sym- 
phonic edifice with dramatic over- 
tones. I believe this is the effect Berg 
had ultimately in mind; and, while 
Wozzeck may be singularly unsuc- 
cessful as an experiment in absolute 
form, it is magnificently successful 
as an integrated music-drama that 
makes use of such forms. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


MORE LETTERS “Nation WOULDN'T PRINT 


The letters below are representative of a number of comments received by the Nation on its libel 
suit against THe New Leaver. Since the Nation has shown no intention of publishing any letters on 
the subject, we present some of them here, by permission of their authors. 


Marcu 26, 1951 
DeaR Miss KIRCHWEY: 

As an occasional contributor to the 
Nation, I would like to associate my- 
self with the general sentiments ex- 
pressed by Clement Greenberg in his 
letter to the Nation, published in a 
recent issue of THE New Leaner. I 
know that many readers feel these 
days that the Nation is betraying its 
finest traditions—traditions which 
you yourself have courageously sus- 
tained in times past—when it prints, 
week after week, these wretched 
apologies for Soviet despotism. 

I am equally troubled, however, by 
a separate issue—that is, by the 
Nation’s refusal to give space in its 
correspondence columns to Mr. 
Greenberg’s good-tempered and sen- 
sible letter. Quite apart from the dis- 
courtesy to an old Nation writer, this 
action deprives Nation readers of 
knowledge—to which they are surely 
entitled—of the reaction in liberal 
circles to del Vayo and to the Nation 
editorials, I suppose it would be too 
much to hope that you would publish 
this brief letter from me, so that 
Nation readers might at least know 
of the existence of the Greenberg 
letter and of this controversy. 

SINCERELY YOURS, 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Aprix 11, 1951 
Epitors, THE NATION: 

As a reader of the indispensable 
Nation and an occasional contributor 
to it, I have long been disturbed by 
Mr. del Vayo’s opinions on the Rus- 
Sian question and the prominence 
given to them in your pages. I know, 
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too, that the other old readers and 
contributors were similarly affected. 
It was therefore a shock to me to 
learn that you had refused to print 
Clement Greenberg’s letter and that, 
on his printing it in THe New Leap- 
ER, you proposed to bring suit. Even 
assuming that his letter was improp- 
erly phrased (I do not say it was), it 
still seems to me that the course 
most in line with your admirable tra- 
ditions would have been to publish 
the letter, to reply to it at length, and 
thus to try to clarify your Russian 
policy to those of us who have found 
it bewildering. 

YOURS SINCERELY, 
New York City F. W. Dupee 
MakcH 27, 1951 
Dear Miss KIRCHWEY: 

I certainly was surprised and 
somewhat shocked to read in THE 
New LEADER about your refusal to 
print the letter of Clement Greenberg, 
thus practicing the same type of cen- 
sorship to which you rightly object 
when it is applied to the Nation. 

For many years, I was a subscriber 
to the Nation. In recent years, I have 
examined a copy from time to time 
and on every such occasion I could 
find in its pages no adverse criticism 
of Russia, Each time, this fact both- 
ered me, as I consider the crimes of 
Russian Communism much greater 
than our assorted sins-and I was 
loath to believe you were shielding 
your readers from these crimes. Mr. 
Greenberg’s also reluctant findings 
confirm my suspicions. The fact that 
you would not print his letter looks 
as if you were afraid to air his 


charge. 


I now hear you are bringing suit 
against him and THE NEw LEADER— 
which seems to indicate you are not 
afraid of such an airing after all. 
Such a suit will doubtless be an ex- 
cellent way to get an answer on the 
record on this basic issue. 

SINCERELY, 

Nyack, N.Y. Rap M, PEARSON 

Marcu 22, 1951 
Dear Miss KIRCHWEY: 

My latest copy of THE New Leap- 
ER brings me the news of the Nation’s 
action in refusing to publish the letter 
of Clement Greenberg. I am really 
deeply shocked by your action. For 
months, I have been disturbed by Mr. 
del Vayo’s very obvious pro-Soviet 
orientation, and by other articles 
which tend in the same direction. I 
have no desire to see the Nation 
swing over to full support of our 
national administration. Its blunder- 
ings are often enough to break one’s 
heart. But the alternative is surely 
not the complete acceptance of every 
major Soviet position, combined with 
the suppression of so timely a protest 
as Mr. Greenberg has written. 

If there are other aspects of this 
problem not known to your readers, 
I think you are now in duty bound to 
communicate them to us. If there is 
no fair and full explanation of your 
action, I must, with great reluctance, 
ask you to remove my name from the 
list of Nation Associates. 

Baltimore, Md. VERY TRULY YOURS, 
Pror. WILLIAM R. AMBERSON 
University of Maryland 


LETTERS ON OTHER TOPICS 
CONTINUED ON NEXT ?AGE 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
byries by OSCAR RAMMERSTER 2nd 


by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mieizines 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
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MIRIAM HOPKINS 
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“THE LION HUNTERS” 
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DENNIS MORGAN ¢ PATRICHA NEAL 
“RATON PASS” 
PLUS : 
“LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE". 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. Tue New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St, N.Y.C. 











DEAR EDITOR 


NAACP Leader Praises Our 
Coverage of Groveland Case 


Justice Robert H. Jackson’s opinion handed 
down recently in the Groveland, Florida, “rape” 
case, concurred in by Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
pointed up clearly the harm done by a preju- 
diced press in inflaming a community to the 
extent of making a fair trial impossible for the 
defendants at whom the prejudice is directed. 

The opinion completely vindicates the few 
publications, of which THE New LEADER was a 
notable example, which published details of 
the unfortunate circumstances surrounding the 
trial and conviction of Samuel Shepherd, Walter 
Irvin and Charles Greenlee. With the publica- 
tion of Terence McCarthy’s on-the-scene reports 
of the reign of terror directed against the 
Negro community and Franklin H. Williams’s 
account of the hasty, passion-dominated trial, 
THe New Leaper was instrumental in focusing 
attention on this now notorious miscarriage of 
justice. 

Not the least of the contributions of THE 
New Leaper in this case was helping to expose 
the odious role played by the major portion of 
the Florida press, denounced so emphatically 
by Justice Jackson. We congratulate you on a 
job very well done. 
New York City Water WHITE 
Secretary, NAACP 


Congressman Celler, Others 
Support Us on India Aid 


I was very much impressed with your edi- 
torial, “Send India a Food Ship” [THE New 
Leaver, April 2], and I take this opportunity 
to pledge my support for such a project. 

In pursuance thereof, I have, with certain 
deletions following House protocol, inserted 
your editorial in the Congressional Record. 
With cordial greetings, 
Washington, D. C. Rep. EMANUEL CELLER 

Democrat, New York 


On the editorial page of the April 2 New 
LEADER, you make an excellent suggestion that 
we not wait further for Congressional action on 
sending grain to India. You suggest, rather, 
that a committee of citizens be formed to spon- 
sor private action on the problem. I do not 


have the time nor am I in a position to de any 
work on such a committee, but I am in favor 
of the idea, and if such a committee should be 
formed, I hope you will make my address avail- 
able to it in order that I may make a small 
contribution. 

I agree with your belief that we are flirting 
with political danger on a problem that con- 
cerns the alleviation of human misery. While 
the human problem should come first, it still 
would be good politics for our Government to 
take affirmative action. 
Alexandria, Va. Joun Honms 

I saw your editorial about sending a food 
ship to India. I say send a fleet. Here’s $25 to 
help start the first ship. In days of .'d, men 
ventured by buying shares in ships bound for 
India on trading missions. They did this in the 
hope of reaping great gains. I am doing it for 
the same reason. I want to reap great gains in 
peace of mind, for I am much disturbed by the 
behavior of certain calloused un-Christian Con- 
gressmen, and I want to reap great gains for 
the world at large, including the U.S., by an 
act of such spontaneous generosity on the part 
of the American people that the world will 
draw satisfaction from knowing that our Con- 
gress is not necessarily the reflection of the 
American character. When you get a second 
ship started, I want to make another venture 
by investing in its cargo, too. 

Washington, D.C. Joun M. Jacozs 

Mr. Jacobs’s and other contributions for aid 
to India will be held in escrow until an appro 
priate committee has been formed.—Eb. 


Readers Rally in Support 
Of ‘New Leader’ Fund Drive 
I’m sending a little ($2) to help lift the 
deficit. Sounds like you're in a bad way. I'd 
not like to do without THe New Leaver. I’ve 
been a subscriber since about 1931 or 1932. 
With a $47-a-month pension grant, it is hard 
to make out a budget to give all the “pan- 
handlers” a handout and meet our own re 
quirements, but I do hope this will help out. 
Seems like a long, hard road ahead. I wish 
Granville Hicks would write oftener. I enjoy 
hearing about small-town life. It kind of 
reminds us that others can see beauty amidst 
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all the misery and sore trials around about us. 
You could tell him we feel “famous” because 
of a beautiful ice storm we had last winter. 
Best wishes and hopes for the work you are 
doing. 

Millfield, Ohio Mrs. Leste KItTTLe 

Enclosed is five dollars to aid in maintaining 
Toe New Leaver. I regret I am unable to send 
more. 

THe New LEapeER is the most outstanding 
magazine on current events in the United 
States. For years I have found it the most 
reliable magazine that scoops the others. 

Hope others will speedily come to your aid. 
Milltown, Mont. Cuartes W. GARDNER 

International Woodworkers of America (CIO) 


THe New LEApDeER is running true to the 
history of every American liberal or Socialist 
newspaper and magazine. It has to be supported 
by the very few who read serious journalism. 
Most of its readers are not wealthy, many are 
poor and have to cut down on necessities for 
the purpose of sending a few dollars. I en- 
close five dollars, which means I stop smoking 
for a spell. 

Keep her going. 


Vernal, Utah Ernest UNTERMANN 


‘tHe New LEapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Let me express my deep appreciation of THE 
New Leaper, which I have been reading with 
real satisfaction ever since 1940. I consider 
your journal one of the finest examples of a 
free press of high quality. I admire your cour- 
age and discernment in dealing with the enemies 
of true peace and democracy. 

I am enclosing a small check in response to 
your recent appeal. I wish it was a larger one. 
You deserve all the support you can get. 
Tokyo Hacuiro YUASA 

President, 
International Christian University 


I am hereby sending you $6 to cover my 
subscription renewal and $4 as a contribution 
toward your deficit. 

This is the maximum I can afford at the 
moment and, believe me, I feel very badly that 
I can only give so little. THe New Leaver 
has long since become a “must” with me, and 
although I occasionally disagree with some of 
your writers and contributors, I find it the 
most stimulating liberal magazine on the con- 
tinent. 

I wish you luck, and hope that you will be 
able to continue the good work you are doing. 
Montreal STEPHEN PERKAL 








MAY DAY CELEBRATION 
TUESDAY, MAY 1, 8 p.m. 


Webster Hall, 
11th St., near 4th Ave., 
N.Y.C. 


Speakers: Israel Fein- 
berg, Nathaniel M. Min- 
koff, Frank Crosswaith, 
Samuel H. Friedman, 
August Claessens, Ben- 
jamin Gebiner, Ossip 
Wolinsky, Nathan Cha- 
nin, Abraham Miller, 
Louis Nelson, Joe 
Shane. Chairman: Louis 
P. Goldberg. 


Auspices: Social De- 
mocratic Federation, 
Socialist Party, Jewish 
Socialist Verband, 
Workmen’s Circle, 
YPSL, Jewish Labor 
Bund, Workers Defense 
League, and other labor 
and progressive organ- 
izations. 








turns out to be nothing but a mountain of closely stacked 


bills, 








IT’S 
ONLY 
MONEY 


You reach down in your pocket, pull out a grimy and 
wrinkled buck, pay rueful homage to the engraving of our 
country’s father thereon, and then mentally calculate the 
days until pay day. 


“Well, it’s only money,” you say, your mind savoring 
the taste of your bite-sized philosophy, and you turn to 
more pleasant thoughts. 


Actually—and unfortunately—a lot of people are 
forced to live according to this rather uneasy code all 
their lives. We here at THE NEw LEADER know, for in- 
stance, that it has been struggling for the past twenty- 
seven years to get out of this doubtfully honorable class, 
to no avail. 


The year races past, and the high ground of security 
that we have huffed and puffed ourselves to the top of 
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This last year has turned out to be the daddy of them 
all—the Alps of Accounts Payable—and we hold our 
breath, afraid that the slightest movement will start the 
avalanche that may bury us forever. We can only turn 
to you for help. 


Those of our friends who have sent what they could 
have our deepest expressions of gratitude; we know they 
have done what they can. 


Now we are appealing to those who have meant to help, 
but who have for one reason or other postponed the ges- 
ture. Send something today— 


After all, it’s only money. 


GPF 0 888208828 O 2822222282222 8808880° 


Tue New LEADER 


7 East 15th Street 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


Dear Friend, 
I want to help THe New Leaver 
Enclosed you will find my contribution of $........ 








EDITORIAL 


Now is the Time... 


THE LONG-AWAITED Chinese Communist offensive in 
Korea provides a bloody accompaniment to the Mac- 
Arthur jag that has gripped the nation. Old soldiers may 
only fade out, but young ones are dying by the thousands 
in stench-ridden rice paddies. Yet few voices offer the 
counsel needed to end the Korean war. 

Some of our press has been frantically building a 
MacArthur mystique which, if ever translated into action, 
can only produce the most disastrous results for the 
American people. More saddening, and surprising, is it 
that all too many ordinary Americans fail to grasp this 
ultimate significance and, in their psychological need for 
strong leadership, have fallen for the self-defeating 
mirage of the savior on horseback. But the MacArthur- 
worshipers reveal their own political bankruptcy in their 
attempt to implant their myth on American soil—for they 
have no program to expound, not even MacArthur’s. 

The liberals have not reacted more sanely to the Mac- 
Arthur phenomenon, for they have a special “liberal” 
myth to defend—the myth of the infallibility of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern policy. They regard MacArthur 
as a Pandora who would open the box of costly errors 
made in the Far East, exposure of which might visit 
popular wrath upon our policymakers and cast doubt 
upon their ability to frame a solution to our present 
troubles. But liberals should be first to propose .a re- 
examination of our China policy, or they will forfeit what 
standing they still retain in the field of foreign affairs. 

The inquiry scheduled by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee should have far-reaching, but not necessarily 
immediate, effects. Meanwhile, the Korean situation de- 
mands action now, Washington’s decision to send a mili- 
tary mission to Formosa is gratifying, but not enough. 
With the Chinese Communists committing what may be 
nearly the last of their trained reserves to the Korean war, 
this seems to be the ideal time to attack Peking’s rear in 
force through a guerrilla-manned second front. The con- 
tinuing purges in China show that dissatisfaction with 
Communism must be rampant; all-out aid to the main- 
land guerrillas—though entailing some risks—can unleash 
a war of liberation within China which will terminate in 
the most satisfactory manner possible the war in Korea. 


Bevan Quits 


WHarTeEVER Aneurin Bevan’s reasons—and some say he 
was thinking in terms of the distant future—his resigna- 
tion from the British Labor Government could not have 
been better timed to hurt his country and her allies. 

The first consequence of Bevan’s move is likely to be 


new elections. Where the Conservatives have repeatedly . 


failed to overthrow the Government, Bevan, by splitting 
his party wide open, may succeed. If this happens, it is 
unlikely that Labor will win at the polls, and thus will 
end a social experiment which had earned the sympathy 
of progressive-minded people the world over. But it ap- 
pears that Mr. Bevan, like certain counterparts of his in 
the German Communist party of the Weimar Republic, 
believes that the circuitous method of overthrowing 
Attlee and installing Churchill will make Bevan Prime 
Minister—and at that point, believes Mr. Bevan, England 
will truly enter upon her socialist golden age. More than 
likely, however, England will be shunted back into a con- 
servative ice age. 

The second probable result of Mr. Bevan’s doctrinaire 
attitude may be to provoke debate on an issue where there 
should be none: Britain’s role in the defense of democ- 
racy against Communism. Although he broke with the 
Cabinet on an issue that was a parody on politics worthy 
of a George Bernard Shaw, Bevan did admit in his letter 
to Prime Minister Attlee that he disapproved of making 
sacrifices for the military budget. Now we are not ones 
to urge the scuttling of welfare services for any reason; 
but neither can one hold, with sane reason, that national 
security should be scuttled to satisfy “socialist” doctrin- 
airism. And where there is conflict between the two, 
clearly a nation’s security is paramount above sectional 
aspirations. In this case, the security of other free na- 
tions is also imperiled, for prolonged discussion of 
Britain’s contribution to European defense must delay 
the work of preparing that defense. 


Aiding India's Fight 


ALL BUT UNHERALDED in this country, an event of first- 
rate importance for Americans has just taken place in 
India. At Bombay, toward the end of March, a group of 
distinguished Indian opinion-molders who met in a Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom came out flatly against both 
neutralism and Communism and so initiated, within In- 
dia, a struggle,to alter the trend in that country’s foreign 
relations. 

As the esteemed Indian diplomat and legislator, M. R. 
Masani, sums it up in tliese pages: 


“T should say that the most outstanding result [of 
the Congress] has been that, for the first time, a collec- 
tive effort has been made in this country to halt the 
totalitarian tide. The voice of India’s anti-totalitarians, 
hitherto silenced except for a lone cry here and there, 
has at last burst through the barriers imposed by offi- 
cial disfavor and inherent inhibitions and hesitations. 
Now at last a group in India is pledged to raise its 
voice for freedom.” 


This is the most welcome news Americans have heard 
from India in a long time. Prone to generalize in terms 
of Nehru, taught to believe by superficial reporting that 
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gl India is “anti-American” and “pro-neutralist,” we 
have been totally unaware that in India—even as in our 
cwn country—foreign policy is subject to debate, and 
that among Indians we number some sturdy friends. 

But alongside this good news comes the following 
slutory comment on the Indian Congress by Margaret 
Parton, the New York Herald Tribune’s correspondent: 


“To the thinking Indian, who sees about him every- 
where poverty and hunger, discussion of the evils of 
Communism is unreal unless accompanied by, and sub- 
ordinated to, discussion and proof of the constructive 
possibilities, both economic and social, of democracy.” 


Miss Parton buttresses her words with two quotations 
from the Indian press which bear repeating. The /ndian 
News Chronicle wrote: “Before we talk of safeguarding 
intellectual freedom, we have to control, if not to abolish, 
the freedom to starve. . . .” And the Times of India ob- 
served: “India cannot but note that the United States 
Congress has granted a loan to Fascist Spain but delays 
unconscionably a wheat gift to this country.” 

Thus we have two contradictory processes: The mem- 
bers of the Indian Cultural Congress have been doing 
their best to get Indians committed to the fight for free- 
dom; but the members of the far more powerful United 
States Congress seem to be doing everything to under- 
mine the work of our Indian friends by refusing to send 
grain to India, thus telling Indians that anyone who be- 
friends the free world runs the risk of being sold short. 

If Congress delays much longer the passage of any bill 
which will relieve famine in India—a famine all too 
grimly real in Bihar, Madras and other provinces—it 
stands a good chance of aborting in its infancy the prom- 
ising anti-Communist movement which Mr. Masani 
speaks of. If it does that, let each Congressman bear in 
mind that, in the long run, he is playing with American 
as well as Indian lives. 


Arthur H. Vandenberg 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, who died last week, 
was a man with the courage to admit that he was wrong. 
Once the living symbol of Republican isolationism, he 
dramatically repudiated his past policies in a speech on 
the Senate floor in January 1945 and went on to become 
the chief exponent of constructive internationalism in 
the GOP. It was largely his vigorous intervention on be- 
half of the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact that en- 
abled the Administration to corral enough Republican 
votes to push through those vital cold-war measures. Last 
June, already stricken with what was to be his last illness, 
Senator Vandenberg rose from a sickbed to plead the 
cause of American arms aid to the Atlantic Pact nations. 
Recent attempts by GOP irresponsibles to emasculate the 
President’s constitutional powers in the troops-to-Europe 
controversy show how sorely the Senator from Michigan 
will be missed in the crucial years that lie ahead. 
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